


Pictures of Children Living and Learning 
is a large book (g} 2 by 11 inches) in which are re- 
produced 114 selected photographs contributed 
by schools throughout the United States and 
Canada, showing good experiences for children 
The photographs originally were 
mounted for exhibit purposes and included in the 
kits assembled by the Association for Childhood 
Education International at the request of the U.S 
Department of State. They were shipped in 1951 
to Education Centers in Germany. Display of the 


two to seven, 


photographs in the United States brought strong 
demand for their reproduction in the present form 
to make them more widely available 

The pictures show children living and learning 
indoors and outdoors, in environments planned for 
challenging experiences; children attacking and 
solving problems; children constructing, creating 
experimenting, learning to manipulate materials 
children accepting responsibility, learning to better 
understand and live with themselves and others 
Many of the pictures illustrate experiences that 
lead to subject matter learning and its functional 
use. Parents and teachers will find these pictures 
a resource for understanding children and for study 
ing their development. Individual pictures may be 
enlarged on a screen with an opaque projector for 
discussion groups. Children will use the book; they 
like to see children doingthings they themselves do 


PICTURES OF CHILDREN LIVING AND 
LEARNING sells for $2.00, and may be ordered 
from the Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.\W., Washing 
ton 5,D.C 


Many of You Are Familiar with the excel 
lent work of the Denver Art Museum, Department 
of Indian Arts. But do you have on file the listing 
of their many leaflets covering specimens of Indian 


? They also have 


arts and crafts the country over 
material giving known facts and legends about pre- 
historic Indian tribes and a great deal of back- 
ground information on ceremonies, customs history 
and so on of tribes from the Northwest Indians to 
the Gulf tribes and from New England to the early 
tribes in California 

There are three mimeographed sheets (blue, pink 
and yellow) listing the titles and prices of the 
leaflets. The leaflets are, of course, authentic and 
inexpensive. For a listing of titles and prices 
write Denver Art Museum, Department of Indian 
Art, 1300 Logan St., Denver, Colo., and ask for 


their Indian culture notes and leaflet series 


This column brings to you 

@ cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers 








Classical Myths in Sculpture by Walter R 
Agard. The University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, Wisconsin, Publishers. 204 pages 
Size, 624 by 1014 inches. Price, $5.00. 

For a reference book on the subject you will find 
this book a helpful addition to your library. It 
shows how the changing treatment of the myths in 
times and places mirrors the evolution of art and 
culture. 

The book begins with a general statement of the 
mythological tradition in sculpture, tracing briefly 
the changing interpretations of Apollo and of 
Venus to show how these concepts have been 
represented through nearly three thousand years 
Succeeding chapters take up what the myths have 
meant to sculptors in classical times, the early 
Christian and medieval period, and the Renais- 
sance, French classical and non-classical, and to 
modern sculpture in Europe, England and America 
Excellent photographs on high-grade coated paper 
(nearly 100 in all) were secured by the author 
from contemporary sculptors and European mu- 
seums especially for this book 


* * * 


Silk Screen Printing by James Eisenberg. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, Publishers. 64 pages. Size, 
73, by 10!4 inches—paper binding. Price 
$1.25 
This book gives the steps in silk screen printing— 

tells how to make your own equipment and put it to 

practical use. Many illustrations are used to sup- 
plement the clearly written text, giving complete 
coverage to the various phases of silk screen 
printing 

Instructions on colors, paper, stencil methods 
glue procedures, use of transfer film and lacquer 
film as they apply to the subject give you a well- 
rounded knowledge of the possibilities ofered the 
hobbyist in silk screen work 

How to Paint for Pleasure by R. © Dunlop 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, Publishers 144 pages. 
Size, 5°4 by 8!» inches. Price, $3.95 
This book is written to start the amateur painter 

in the right direction. It gives all sorts of practical 

hints and tips from a painter who has been working 
out-of-doors in landscape painting for the past 
thirty years. It is not a book for those who would 
make money out of their hobby, but a book for 
those who seriously feel the need to paint and 
sketch in their leisure time. It is written in a simple, 
easy style that can be followed without difficulty 
by the very shy or nervous beginner, as well as by 
those who have already had some experience with 
water color or oil paint 

* 

Skies and the Artist by Eric Sloane. Art Books 
for All, New York City, Publisher 
Size 8! i by 10°, 
Price, $1.00 


This book shows you, with thumbnail sketches 


40 pages 


inches—paper binding 


nued on page 9-a 


For Craft Workshop Courses this summer, Pi 
Beta Phi School and the University of Tennessee, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., offers you a wide range of sub- 
jects, under the expert direction of its staff of craft 
specialists. Located at the entrance to Smoky 
Mountains National Park, Gatlinburg has an en- 
viable reputation for encouraging and developing 
native crafts—so much a part of the heritage of 
those mountain people. A unique, block print 
folder offered by the University gives complete 
details of courses, rates, dates, and credits. Send 
direct to Pi Beta Phi School for your copy 


* * * 


For an Outstanding Example of a course of 
study in art education you will want to see Bulletin 
262, recently published by the Department of 
Public Instruction, in Pennsylvania. Under the able 
leadership of George Miller, Director of Art 
Education for Pennsylvania, many committees gave 
much thought and time in assembling material and 
presenting it for practical use 

There are three parts to Bulletin 262; part one 
covers elementary work, part two is for the second 
ary level, and part three is devoted to better art 
facilities 

Throughout the 88 pages you will find many 
excellent photographs that motivate and amplify 
the text. The format is modern and pleasing in its 
simplicity, with varying sizes and weights of type 
used to give emphasis and attract the eye to main 
subjects 

Mr. Miller will be glad to send you a copy of 
their new course of study for $1.00 but he empha- 
sizes that a check (no cash) must be made out to 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and sent to 
him with your request for a copy of Bulletin 262 
The address, Mr. George T. Miller, Chief, Art 
Education, Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Syracuse University Will Conduct the 
Mexican Art Workshop in Taxco, Mexico, this 
summer 


The sixth annual summer session of the 
Mexican Art Workshop (July 10 to August 14 
1952) is to be conducted as an Extension Program 
This is 
the University's first venture in the field of cultural 


of University College, Syracuse University 


exchange and international study in a Latin 
American country. Courses in Painting, Spanish 
and Silvercraft are given by faculty members of 
Syracuse University in association with Mexican 
instructors. Prof. Frank Kent, School of Art, Syra- 
cuse University, acts as Director. Both graduate 
and undergraduate credits are available 

As an orientation in Mexican life and culture 
the Mexican Art Workshop includes several days 
in Mexico City for sight-seeing, visits to museums 
and galleries, and trips to points of historical inter- 

(Continued on page 8-a 


nters Building, 44 Portland Street 
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ARTISTA 


PAINT 


LIKE HAVING 3 HANDS! Used straight from 
the tube. this water-soluble paint has many of the 
characteristics of oil colors. Soapy water dilute 

it to the consistency of water color paint or tem 
pera. Colors are permanent, non-toxie and fast 
drying. Sold in sets or single tubes. Circular on 
request. Address Dept. SA. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


OTHER GOLD MEDAL Art Education Product- are Crayora® Crayon, Artists Water Colors, Artists Tempera, Artista® Frescol, 


GEnu HaANpipaint, Awazart Decorating Paint. Cravora®, As-De-Seprie and Pos-Ter-Antr'’ Chalk Crayon, Shaw Finger Paint 
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A Color Guide giving you the complete range 
of Grumbacher's Designers’ Colors is yours for the 
asking. The half-inch square swatches are printed 
with great care on heavy coated paper, size 9 by 
12 inches 
brilliant colors 
grays and black and white—53 in all 


bringing out the full richness of these 
The range is 39 colors, plus 12 
This Grum- 
bacher line of water colors is finely ground for use 
with air brush, ruling pen, or brush. It is opaque 
and will take evenly and smoothly on illustration 
boards, bristol boards, water color paper and other 
art surfaces. You'll find it excellent for commercial 
art and poster work in junior high and high school 
art classes 

For your free copy of the color guide, simply send 
your name and address to Items of Interest Editor 
125 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
for a copy of Grumbacher's Designers’ 
Guide—before June 30, please 


and ask 
Color 


* 
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A New Disposable Artist's Palet has re- 
cently been developed by the Craftint Mfg 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. Called the ‘‘Palet- 
Pad,"’ this 50-sheet unit is available in two sizes- 
9 by 12 inches and 12 by 16 inches—and offers 
and professionals a 
white surface 
messy palet-cleaning. You simply tear of the oil- 


amateurs completely oil- 


resistant disposal that eliminates 
soiled sheet containing leftover paint, and a fresh 
palet surface is immediately provided. Ask your 

dealer about Palet-Pads 
A New Adhesive for the Ceramics indus- 
try called SERAGRIP, has recently been an- 
nounced by the manufacturer, Adhesive Products 
Corporation, 1660 Boone Ave., New York 60, 
N. Y. This new adhesive anchors firmly and 
securely to the firing tray, any size 
Continued on page 4-a) 


shape or 





Just Off the Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


g their 50th 
Anniversary 


LeisureCrafts is celebratin 
Anniversary. The new giant 


catalogue has more than 100 pages 


It contains complete 

supplies for 
Ceramics, Tex- 
a score of other 


thousands of items. 
information 

Leathercraft, 
tile Col 


handicrafts. 


and prices 
Metalcraft, 
ors and more than 
Send 25¢ in coin or stamps to cover 
handling and mailing. Money refunded 
with your order of $5.00 or more 
Special consideration given to institu- 
tional inquiries. 


for this valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. S-10 
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PORTABLE HOBBY KILNS 


Never again offered at these unheard 
New! Slightly Soiled from 


Firing Chamber 
Ww L 


f low prices. Brand 
Storage! Factory Close-Outs! 


KILN No.4 4'2” 4',” 
KILN No.6 6 6” 6 
"Max. Temp. 2000F Elements always avai lable 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


. JANE SNEAD 
‘ } CERAMIC STUDIO 


3 Burroughs Street 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 














Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 


LY MILLS CO. 
heiby, North Carolina 
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For quality 


WEBER | 


WATER 


MALFA (ionert 


Leading art and design schools, 
O | q C O L O R S and many recognized authorities. use 
and recommend MALFA Water 
; y Colors. They embody all the neces- 

IN STUDIO-SIZE TUBES 4” x 1 


All the qualities you look for in an artist 
oil color are to be found in MALFA Oil 


Colors. In color strength, purity, bril- 


at reasonable prices 
Remember . . . 


sary qualitiesessential tothe achieve- 
ment of best results; they are delight- 
fully easy to use. Made in 15 colors 
and whites. 

MALFA Water Colors conform to 


specifications requested by the 


lianey, durability and permanency, they 
are more than adequate. They possess 
working properties and a brush response American Artists” Profession il 


equal to those found in higher-priced oil League 
digo ; eague. 
colors. Made in 45 colors and whites. 


All MALFA Oil Colors which = are 


included in the approved list of the U.S. 


Color Cards on request 





to teachers and schools. 








National Bureau of Standards, are guar- 


Manufactured by 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


anteed to conform to Commercial Stand- 
ards CS 98-42. They are also pro- 
duced to the exacting standards 
and specifications of the American 
Artists’ Professional League. 











Patronize your nearest Weber dealer. 








FOR A SUBJECT 
FILLED WITH ACTION 
GIVE THEM 
M BLOCK PRINTING 
FP 
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TEACHERS LIBRARIANS 


FREE SILK SCREEN == 
EXHIBIT 











Formerly sold by 
HATTRICK BROS. 


Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 
SILK SCREEN AND 
LA CLAIR CRAFT SUPPLIES 


2427 33rd Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
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The only difference between a rut 
and a grave is their dimensions. 
Ellen Glasgou 


STUDENTS 


ua ‘ 
(all fasily Yitky 


PROJECTS 


If you have not received our new 
#18, 68-page Catalog, which 
has in it hundreds of Craft items 
of interest to your Crafts De- 
partment, we will be glad to 
send one to you 
CRAFT PROJECTS INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

PATTERNS - LACINGS - TOOLING LEATHERS 

Put-Together Projects for Young and Old. Send for free 8-page 

Supply Folder or 25 cents for No. 18, 68-page idea-packed 

giant profit Catalog. 

OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 
House of Leathercraft for 34 years 


223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Write today for the lesson plans which will help you 
start your program of linoleum block printing. Hunt 
Pen Co. products for this subject are Speedball cutters 
sets, inks, brayers, presses. All at your regular school 
supply house. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


The child’s 
painting... 
a serious effort. 
Almost as 
painstaking as 
our adult 
business of 
turning out 
the finest 
brushes for 
the young 
artist to use. 


Write today on your school stationery for 
free 40 page catalog. 


brush mfg. corp. 
119 bleecker st. 
new york 12, n. y. 








Gsterbrook 


DRAWING AND LETTERING 


PENS 


Preferred by 
professionals 
and students 
everywhere 


20 different 
point styles 
for complete 
versatility 


The right point for 
every drawing 
and lettering 

need 


Gsterbrook 
Lettering 
Pens 


Precision Products 
of America’s first 
pen maker 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Continued from page 2-a) 
weight of pottery for safe transporting to the kiln 
without fear of shaking loose, sliding or falling off 
the tray. A transparent liquid, SERAGRIP is 
economical to use, for only a light coat, easily 
applied by brush or machine, is sufficient for 
instantaneous and lasting grip. Yet, while remain- 
ing firmly anchored throughout, it completely dis- 
integrates during the firing process, leaving neither 
stain nor residue. Easily lifted from the tray, with- 
out need of yanking, pulling or easing off, danger 
of breakage or damage in detaching the finished 
product is also eliminated. Write to the company 
for prices and literature on the use of SERAGRIP 


Electric Kilns for Ceramic Hobbyists, 
amateur and professional, are now being supplied 
in ‘Gunmetal Tan" by the L & L Manufacturing 
Company, Chester 10, Pennsylvania. 

The new color was recently adopted, following 
numerous tests for durability and for its suitability 
in blending with home, classroom and workshop 
decoration. Thus, finally, the ceramic hobbyist 
can work in a modern kitchen, upstairs room or 
rumpus room instead of confining activities to the 
cellar, garage or built-on ‘‘studio."’ The new ‘‘Gun- 
metal Tan"’ finish has a slight gloss, although it is 
mottled in effect, and is available in all 32 L & L 
kiln models 


Ferro Corporation has established a special 
department for the sale of ceramic supplies direct 
to schools, hobbiests, institutions, and hobby shops 
Called the Ceramic Arts Supplies Division, head- 
quarters are at 214 Northfield Road, Bedford 
Ohio, where a new building has been erected 
Ferro Corporation is a large United States producer 
of ceramic supplies 
ceramics as a hobby, coupled with many requests 
from individuals for small quantities of its products 
led the company to form the new division. Mana- 
ger of the new division is Francis A. Emmert 


Widespread interest in 


Bergen Arts and Crafts, 108 Anderson St., 
Hackensack, N. J., offers you a list of their ceramic 
glazes. There are 16 mimeographed pages, size 
8!» by 11 inches, giving a complete range of 
colors for all phases of ceramic work. In addition 
there are suggestions on firing and applying the 
glazes and recommended uses. This company also 
carries supplies such as ceramic brushes and other 
items for the artist and craftsman which are not 
listed in this catalog. For your free copy, write to 
the company for their Catalogue of Ceramic Glazes 
and Supplies 


A Complete Catalog of handicraft supplies is 
offered you by Cleveland Crafts Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In it you will find a complete line of 
items you need for a school craft program. The 
items are illustrated, described and priced. And 
a convenient order blank and map showing postal 
zones help you in ordering. For your free copy 
simply write Cleveland Crafts Co., 737 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio, and ask for a copy of 
their 1952 catalog 


TO COMPLEMENT THE 
CREATIVE HAND OF 
TEACHER AND PUPIL 


Bergen Brushes f 
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FLAT SHOW CARD BRUSHES 


Series 65 Finest selected ox ho 





works t hiseled edge ossur 


ROUND EASEL BRUSHES 
Series 700 ng h died brush Very 
best selected q ty genuine camels 
b ai 2 eose! paint ond 


SABLE WATER COLOR BRUSHES 
Series 149 A fine red 5 





EN BRUSH SUPPLIES 
NOHURST, NJ 


33 13 sl 








'SY¢ | A Handbook for the 


TF” end thecs? : 


Write for the colorful O-P Craft catalog listing 
many clever and fascinating items all 

ready for that creative touch. Free to ¥ 
teachers— others, 10¢ 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Happiness adds and multiplies 


when we divide it with others. 


SHOW CARD COLORS «- INKS + PADS 
FIXATIF +¢ AIRBRUSH COLORS 
RETOUCH GRAYS -+ 

ART BOOKS 


BRUSHES + ERASERS 

DOUBLETONE + SINGLETONE 

PAPERS + KNIVES «+ SILK 
SCREEN FILMS + RUBBER CEMENT 


CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1234 EAST 152nd ST. @ CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 








The Atist? 


David Stone Martin, who calls 
his technique “talking on paper.” 


The Ilushalion? 


Where Mr. Martin’s pen and 
ink speak in language bold and 
incisive. 


the Mid? 


Higgins American India Ink, of 
course. Mr. Martin feels that: 
“The pen is a probing instru- 
ment, a means by which the 
artist begins to see, to explore 
and to express.” He finds fluent - 
expression through the medium 


of Higgins Ink. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INE. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


THE BASIC 
ART MEDIUM 


HIGGINS 


sea AN Gin - 


SINCE 1880 


#BY PERMISSION OF PANAGRA AND 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 





Send for the 
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K & 
HANDBOOK. WITHOUT. CHARS 


yours W 
DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 

ano EQUIPMENT 
over 500 items 


SIMPLIFIED .| PENNA, 
CERAMIC | a] DUTCH 

ART a | DESIGNS 

Complete, fully B82" x 11" — 24 
illustrated, Instruc- pages for ceramists, 


tion Book artists, students 


$1.25 postpaid $1.25 postpaid 
@ BOTH FOR $2.00 @ 


JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 


BOX 201 ORELAND, PA. 





HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


aes and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 
Wood Leather Weaving 
Basketry Books Block Printing 
Metal Crafts 
POUT TES UR MEE 00!s and supplies forschools—home 


CATALOG crafts and art courses 


‘ L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Suen, Cambridge, Mass 
Please send me a free copy of r Catalog 
Nome 


Addre 
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Just released—an art education 
film showing a silversmithing 


technique for developing contem 


a aetdtt det Aide 


whe 


porary irregular or free forms 


oN 


For information about Contemporary 


ae 


Silversmithing: the Stretching 


Method write for bulletin F-4 


craft service department 
HANDY & HARMAN 








GRUMBACHER 


“SYMPHONIC” WATER COLOR SET No. 30-17 
COLORS ARE ARRANGED IN A COLOR WHEEL FOR EASY USE 


/ COMPLEMENT: PRIMARY SECONDARY . 
ete ete e*e 


Tal kAG ks 





























This set of brilliant PIGMENT colors in round 
cakes, arranged in a color wheel, is based on the 
Three-Primary Color System. It is the finest set 
ever devised for the comprehension and appli- 
cation of this system in actual use. 

It will be found invaluable for 

visualizing theories of color and .- 

color mixing for purposes 4 

of instruction. 














Take a CVH PAINTING OUTFIT 


on your vacation and decorate Pottery, Wood, Lamp- 


Shades, Fabrics, Canvas etc 
his DE LUXE set for ONLY $6.95 
contains 10 tubes of CVH Colors, Needle Cones 
Beads, Rayon Flock, Metallics, Sequinettes, Diluter 


mover, Brushes, Pattern—Catalog, Instruction Booklets and 


Designs 


CVH LABORATORIES <S. 


320-3 E. Passaic Ave omheld, N J 


Sixteen brilliant colors 
in a “Symphonic” ar- 
rangement —to aid in 
visualizing color theory. 
Set contains 2 fine 
water color brushes. 


472 West 34th Street, New York 1, New York 

















Have your students National Art Education Association Council Meeting 
tried CHARCOAL St. Louis, Missouri * February 21-23, 1952 


this convenient way? The mid-winter meeting of the N. A. E. A. Council saw many 


familiar faces representing the four regional art associations. 


Presidents of the four regional asso- 
ciations L to R —Ivan E. Johnson, West- 
em Arts; Harold F. Lindergreen, Eastern 
Arts; Catherine Baldock, Southeastern Arts 
John W. Olsen, Pacific Arts 


Members of the N. A. E. A. Council 
L to R Standing —J. B. Smith, Harold Linder- 
green, Louis Hoover, Italio deFrancesco, 
Charles Robertson, Dale Goss, lvan Johnson 
Edwin Ziegfeld, Bert Cholet, Melvin Kohler 
and John Olsen 


L to R Seated —Ruth Blankmeyer, Marion 
Quin Dix, and Catherine Baldock 


INLENS 


WATER 
COLORS 


Srlliant 
“7 6 A x 
POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 


AT YOUR DEALER ot SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 
Here are professional features never 
9 before avail Sie et waste popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
- dvanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
iilt for smooth, long-lived perform 
\ » 
= a anenen > 
































Compact, portable, mounts 


anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 





ceramic studios 


FEATURES Weven serort 
FFEREP AT SO Low 4 prick 
ean use. It has the same vigorous drawing pEsIGNED FOR SCHOOL MSELS acrces 


General's Charcoal Pencil is the most SON INC ‘NEWARK 5. NJ. 


convenient form of charcoal your students 





qualities as stick charcoal—gives the same 


pleasing results but keeps hands and € lothes P 
New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 


de “ne ° . Peonci Pie 
clean, General's Charcoal Pencil is practi trol provides speed range from 38 to 130r.p.m. Other 





cal, too... it sharpens easily .. is sturdy features include built-in water container, attached 


in action ... and eliminates the breakage € A T A L Oo G NO. 40 wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 


. cess for ) aste at der by mail now 
so common with ordinary charcoal. At art tet ot dn eeees recess for mc a. plas tire : nce . a 
‘ or write for complete literature 

stores everywhere in 3 degrees: 2B-4B OB 
A handbook for B a | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 


hobbycrafters ... 





Write for a free trial pencil 


naming your favorite degree. Ideas, directions, pictures : 

prices. A buying guide for Send a post card for your free copy 
leathers, plastics, metals, all of SCHOOL ARTS catalog of art 
7 om materials, kits, tools. Send . aT 
“Hlahare of ee Faeroe oevse (FFF Siihasiscae eens and craft books and portfolios. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY ' STO-REX CRAFTS 145 nn sive ssanuetiubiinnn. Geenemee te 
an Francisco 


ie 125 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
67-73 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6 NB California 
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DRAWING 


‘Beautiful colors are for sale in 
the shops of the Rialto, but good 
drawing can only be fetched 
from the casket of the artist's 
talent with patient study and 
sleepless nights, and it is under- 
stood and practiced by few.” 
—Tintoretto 


THE PRACTICE 
OF DRAWING 


FROM A SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION AT THE 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Girl with Shell at Ear’ 


a chalk, pencil, and white paint 


on gray paper drawing by Winslow Homer, dated 1880 


LL pictures are drawn. Regardless of content, they 

have to be marked out somewhere and somehow. So 

drawing is a part of painting, and many artists have said 
that it is the main part 


The ability to draw well has gone into paintings, and 
more of it has gone into exercises and informal records of 
observations and ideas. Only minute fractions of these 
are left. They were scraps of paper or vellum not much 
valued in themselves until the 17th or 18th century and 
little sought by collectors before the 20th. They were 
probably useful to the artists who had drawn them 
Though often no more than scribbles, they were records of 
things seen or remembered, remarks on matters sublime or 
ridiculous, schemes of arrangement, or fragmentary plans 
for pictorial, sculptural, architectural, or other composi- 
tions. 


In recent years these scraps and studies from the work- 
rooms have come to be esteemed by students of the arts 
for even a rough sketch can show a draftsman’s skill, his 
invention, his powers of observation, his feelings, and 
his capacity for thought. A big work had to satisfy ex- 
acting patrons and to be viewed in public. The drawing 
was done for the private use of the artist. It is, or was in 
times past, a personal document. 


Drawings have been made with more kinds of materials 
than are seen in this exhibition. The great Giotto ac- 
cording to leqend, was discovered as a boy depicting 
sheep in the flock he tended, with a small pointed stone 
that would mark on a large flat one. That was towards 
the end of the 13th century. About a hundred years 
later Cennino Cennini, another Florentine, described in a 
treatise a number of methods for drawing on paper and 
for preparing small wooden panels or skins with grounds 
suitable for practice exercises. Drawings that have been 
kept were usually put on paper or vellum. The tools 
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that made them were usually chalk graphite points of 
metal like silver, which needed a prepared ground, pens 
of reed, quill, or steel, and brushes. The inks were mainly 
carbon, bistre sepia, or other pigment in a medium of 
gum or glue 

Most drawings have been handled carelessly and are 
apt to be fragile. Light may damage the paper or the 
coloring material, and they cannot be kept on view in 
museum galleries. A special exhibition of such work has 
therefore, a certain rarity The purpose of this exhibition 
was to show a number of drawings in the museum's collec- 
tion, accompanied by a number borrowed from other 
public collections, as a means of indicating the scope of 
practice in this field of the arts. 


Study of Drawings 


Words help very little in the understanding of things 
and they may throw blocks in the road a person follows 
when he tries to understand. If words lead the mind away 
from complete observation or hamper free search for 
knowledge about a thing, then they do harm. They can 
be handy in small ways. They can direct a person through 
a museum building to a particular room, and they might 
be able to point his attention toward certain parts of a 
thing or tell him certain facts he would like to know. 
Mainly, a person has to look and study fer himself and 
learn from what he sees. 

Take one of these drawings and look at it. For ex- 
ample, the drawing opposite attributed to the Spaniard, 
Goya. Nobody knows who made it. Some of the 
scholars who study drawings think Goya might have 
been the one. Others say it could have been done in 
northern Italy or in France. That is a technical question. 
A responsible answer would take years of professional 
experience. That may be out of reach now, at this 
moment, but there is a great deal within reach 





Look some more and, to bring it closer home, suppose 
that you yourself had taken this piece of paper and some 
dull red ink and that you had made this drawing. What 
put the subject into your head? Had you seen something 
like this—four vagabonds, men twisted out of shape from 
birth, doomed to live on the edge of the world of people 
and said by many to possess the ‘evil eye’? Did you 
think them contemptible or, in spite of the poor build of 
their bodies, did you see them as sensitive in spirit and 
saddened by their lot? Did you notice in them dignity 
and pathos? 

There is no doubt you knew how to draw and when the 
idea was clear in your mind, you were able to put it down 
on paper—write it out, you might say. You took hold of 
the brush by the proper end and had it move as you in- 
tended. Perhaps you made that brush out of hair from the 
tail of a squirrel or a sable, whipped and set into a quill 
It was not the first one you had made or used. For a good 
guess you had practiced a long time before you did this 
drawing and you had learned a lot about how things 
look—all kinds of things and all kinds of forms. The leg 
of the seated man near the middle: you got that down 
with not much more than a long bent line, but it tells 
about weary muscles resting on the ground. You must 
have known where the muscles belong and the bones 
underneath them. And the sie face of the man who 
stands at the left: the features hold together in a head that 
seems solid, and they are marked as tired and yet re- 
signed to the perpetual fate of an outcast. You put ina 
lot of information, but you left out trifles that did not 
count, and you brought the small parts together as if each 
one belonged with all the rest. So it is not bits and pieces 
but one thing, one moment in time and thought one 
statement with a meaning to be found. 

Professional study of drawings has to it a vast amount 
more than the search for meaning in an artist's statement 
of an idea, but it never has less than that. Study begins 
on the modest footing of one person who listens to 
another: thoughts and feelings conveyed between minds 


Domestic Conflict’’ by Guercino (Giovanni Francesec« 
Barbieri), Italian, 17th Century; ink nN paper 


Many of these drawings were made by men whom we 
could not have understood if they had talked in words, 
but we can understand a fair proportion of this visible 
language. By observation, study of the things them- 
selves, we can go on learning more, and the distances of 
date and place and the spaces that stretch between the 
minds of men will be cut down. 


The [Hunchbacks"’ at 
tributed to Francisec 
Goya; ted ink and 
wash. Spanish, 1746 
1828. To establish the 
real artist is but a tech 
nical question. What is 
really important is the 
message the artist con 


veyed 
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THE ROLE OF 
SKETCHING 


IN THE CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 
MARION, IOWA 
photographs by Herbert Gerstman 


HE RECENT TREND in art education has been toward 

imaginative self-expression rather than improvement of 
visual conception. 

While teaching of sketching is necessary now, as it 
was in the past, the teaching method need not be the 
same. It must take advantage of child psychology, must 
utilize the child's natural curiosity, his love to experiment 
his sense of fairness, and his imagination 


Age. One of the first requirements for the teacher is 
to know what he may, or may not, expect of a child 
This knowledge will help him to determine the choice of 
the objects to be sketched, the position from which they 
are to be sketched, and the degree of perfection for which 
to strive. Expecting too much or too little is equally 
dangerous. For instance, in the lower grades, objects to 
be sketched should only have two dimensions since the 
child at this grade level cannot as yet visualize space 
Three-dimensional objects, like a flower vase, a shoe, a 
hand, a face, or a figure, must be seen from a direct 
frontal or side view. Also, the small child cannot be 
expected to draw as accurately as an adult. He should 
have simple tools of expression—chalk, crayon (china- 
marking pencils are fine), or a heavy paintbrush—and 
use large sized paper. He will do well if he succeeds 
in describing simple observations that to him seem of 
major importance. It is therefore dangerous to impose 
upon a child conceptions he has as yet not perceived—by 
correcting his drawing. Skillful questions by the teacher 
will help the children to make their own observations 

In the upper grades, where objects should be compre- 
hended bodily, the student should be encouraged to 
anticipate continuation of a line as it disappears from 
his view. Also, he should be able to register major light 
and shadow areas 


How a six-year-old sees a shoe 
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Self-discipline. The older the child, the more he sees 
and the better should he give account of his observations 
However, with the realization of space comes uncertainty 
of expression and the child that formerly has drawn with 
bold and continuous lines begins to falter and is liable 
to switch to a multitude of short and vague lines instead 
just as if he were to say, “You pick the right one!’ This 
is a way of circumventing expression. Only by risking 
mistakes can the child discover where he needs to acquire 
additional knowledge; only then will he want to im- 
prove. 


Interest. Children of all grades have one thing in 
common they tire easily of one and the same activity. 
In the lower grades, where projects are simple and do not 
demand more than a quick recording of impressions, the 
problem of holding a child's interest is almost non- 
»xistent. However, the older child learns by seeing and 
discovering more and more features of an object. In 
order to hold the child's interest focused on one and the 
same object for a considerable time, so he can make his 
discoveries, the art teacher must from time to time make 
the object appear diferent. He does this by changing 
not the object but the observer. Or rather, he changes 
the observer's viewpoint. 

This works in such a manner: the child is told to ignore 
all details of an object and to look at it as if it were a 
single unified mass, seen against a contrasting back- 
ground. The shape of this mass is all important; nothing 
else. 

After the mass is registered, the child will become 
interested in drawing the inside of the blocked area. 
Warned to compare the size of the parts in relation to 
each other, he will try to divide the whole proportionally 

Again the object 1s transfigured the shapes of cut- 
outs have suddenly become important. That changes the 
whole picture. Lines, that formerly have been considered 





justified, seem completely out of place. With cutouts re- 
adjusted, however, relationship of the parts and their 
movements also have improved. 


To speak of movement where inanimate objects are 
concerned would at first seem strange. Yet, to fully 
express the form and character of an object one must 
somehow identify oneself with the object and, beginning 
at the location where the base lifts from the ground, go 
eae the sensation of growth to reach its accomplished 
orm. 


Movement can only be fully realized if the character 
of the object and its composition are comprehended. An 
object which is plump and heavy will appear immobile 
and restful; while a delicately-shaped object will appear 
to move gracefully and impart a feeling of freedom and 
elegance. The substance of which an object is made will 
also influence its appearance. 


Thus, like the fairy godmother swinging her magic 
wand to change the appearance of things, so the art 
teacher may change the momentary look of objects by 
throwing light on the various ways in which these objects 
may be seen. What a wonderful experience to explore a 
museum or the zoo! 


Once accustomed to consider the different aspects of 
an object and to put down on paper only what he has 
actually recognized, the child develops a new and more 
eHicient way of sketching and seeing Important things 
are noticed first. Anything added is valued carefully in 
relation to the whole. Many observations are made 
before a single line is drawn. 


In this manner the child learns to observe to the best of 
Love for animals creates better understanding and clearer : 
conception of their form and movements. These four sketches his ability, to look at the world objectively, and to 
were made by the author during her school years actually know what he has seen! 





The samme object uw seen akferenti 
by children of cifferent ages, . 
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Shown above is a student's well-constructed 
interpretation from what was flashed on the 
screen after several weeks in the experi 
mental course 


WHAT DO 
YOU SEE? 


JAMES ARTHUR LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
photographs by Bill Hazard 


E DIFFER markedly in our responses toward visual 

and other stimuli,’ say those in charge of the Wis- 
consin project—Philosopher Keith McGary, Journalist 
William Hazard, and Artist Fred Lauritzen. ‘None of us 
sees the world through the same eyes. Our perceptions 
are intimately tied up with our experience, so much so 
that we literally see diferently though we look at the 
same thing.” 


According to definition, objective refers to a descrip- 
tion of the way a thing really is. But agree as we may on 
the principle, mankind in general—and philosophers and 
graphic artists in particular—have been hard put when- 
ever an attempt was made to agree on the objective truth 
of any specific idea or object 
around the right to be subjective. 


Schools have arisen 


Recent scientific investigations into visual perception 


have given a new meaning to objectivity. It has become 
the characteristics of a thing upon which we can sanely 
agree. It has become the lowest common denominator. 
All men color their perceptions with opinion, fear, hope 
orhate. They literally see the objects with which they are 
involved as much larger than those which they consider 
insignificant. Everyone sees objects and persons differ- 
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An art student at the University of Wisconsin uses the flash 
training she received during an experimental course to make 
quick drawings of a construction project. The course almost 
always improved students’ ability to see quickly what they 
wanted in a picture 


A sketch of just motion, drawn following a strob-light flash 
one ten-thousandth of a second, of a black garbed dancer 
against a white screen 


ently from anyone else. It is not only a matter of myopia 
or astigmatism—it lies in the conditioning of the brain 
fibres themselves. 


At some research centers—particularly Ohio State 
University and the Hanover Institute—a new kind of 
training In vision Is the subject of experimentation It is 
being investigated in. part with the possibility of its 
being used in the training of student artists journalists 
and photographers. It could easily be of value to any 
who lean upon visual perception in their work. 


The training 1s called flash training and is training to 
see quickly everything that lies in the visual field. The 
researchers estimate that in some of the aspects of vision 
position brightness, size difference, color depth and 
emergence of an image from the background—the train- 
ing improves visual acuity as much as 400 per cent. 





In one summer course at the University of 
Wisconsin, students spent 20 hours drawing 
what they saw in 40 seconds. They liter- 
ally spent most of their time in the dark, 
standing before easels equipped with huge 
sheets of drawing paper. They drew, in the 
dark, the images usually abstract flashed 


on the screen for one-tenth of a second. 
Each class drew some 20 such images each 


class hour. Because drawing was done in 
the dark, no great accuracy in detail was ex- 
pected. Hand and eye were co-ordinated 
The eye became quick to see what was 
available in the short time permitted. Each 
drawing was different from every other 
student's drawing. 


The above sketch of a greenhouse and tall 
ivy-covered chimney was done by a non-art 
student at the end of flash-training. Note 
the firm grasp of essential structure and light 


and dark. 


At left: Another non-art student drew this 
huge, old building, at the end of training 
with a sure hand 





A non-art student drew the quick sketch of 
five buildings, shown below, with a sure 
perspective, after flash-training for eight 
weeks ina University of Wisconsin experi 
mental course 





Researchers emphasize that the meth- 
od doesn't teach drawing or composi- 
tion. Its value lies in the general in- 
crease in visual sensitivity. Students 
become more aware of the periphery 
of vision. Differences in shapes and 
sizes become clear in a much shorter 
time than before Ability to con- 
centrate on significant material is 
improved Composition is more 
quickly sensed. At the end of the 
training period improvement in the 
artist's habitual technique was quite 
evident 
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RESEARCH IN PASTEL 


VERY semesters’ work of the school year should pro- 

vide fruitful art experiences for the student; especially 
for the art major. Many of these experiences may be 
provided by specific assignments of an explorative nature 
or by the student's own desire to do research in the media 
of his choice. The latter reference should be greatly en- 
couraged, for it opens wide avenues for independent 
thinking, utilizes creative abilities, and develops in- 
dividual techniques. It taps all resources available—the 
library, print collection, slide rule, and all possible 
human resources. In many ways it challenges the author- 
ity of the student 

Research in Pastel Painting is one project of vital 
significance in this area. Elnora, a sophomore student 
who chose it for her first semester's work, proves this quite 
successfully. Her major aim in this project was studying 
the diferent styles in painting by executing them in 
pastel. Thus the first step was to list the various styles 
from the past and present eras of painting. Elnora’s list 
included the following realism cubism expressionism 
impressionism surrealism, modern abstract, and non- 
objective 

The subject to be painted in these styles was the second 
step dealt with: and Elnora’s choice was a still life. When 
the still life was arranged. the work began 
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JOHN F. RIOS 

PHOENIX COLLEGE, ARIZONA 
original drawings by Elnora Brill 
photographs by Dr. A. S. Margolin 


It was then the third step to draw the study as it was in 
true realism. This was an appropriate starting point 
because Elnora was familiar with this. It gave her a firm 
grasp of the project as a whole. From then on she pro- 
ceeded from one style to the next. But between paintings 
a lot of reacing was done, and prints depicting these 
styles were studied and compared. Styles presenting 
diferent sub-divisions such as Picasso's cubim, and the 
Romantic cubism of Lyonel Feininger were narrowed 
down to one painting. Elnora did the one of her choice. 
But even then she became familiar with the others omitted. 

One important factor kept constantly in mind and 
under the instructor's observance was the different changes 
that took place in Elnora’s way of handling pastels and 
the different approaches she used to interpret her research 
This was of cardinal importance from the standpoint of 
accumulated knowledge, and further, on the ability to 
create. For instance, in studying the contents of surrealism 
Elnora observed that space, time distance and infinity 
are ideas expressed and correlated most frequently in an 
unusual perspective the unusual associations of real 
objects in unreal situations; that surrealism is the imagined 
conditions of objects rather than the objects themselves 
She found cubism to consist mainly of cubes and squares 
which may be called geometric or stereometric forms. In 
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impressionism, Elnora discovered many tones and values 
which seem to blend up close and seem as objects at a 
distance. In expressionism, there are dark, glowing colors 
and objects of a crude and rough nature. It is freely dis- 
torted. Non-objective painting is a matter of lines and 
squares with a pattern of bright, solid colors. All these 
discovered nouns are now tools which the student learned 
to use in interpreting her theory about the different styles 


MODERN ABSTRACT 





in painting. Even if not textbook terms, they are at least 
means of understanding and of communication for the 
student 


Research in Pastel Painting may involve a different 


If so desired, it 
could lead to a diferent goal. For some, it may be a 
means to an end; while for others, an end in itself. All in 


aspect than the one Elnora followed 


all, it is a challenging experience for the art major 











NATURE IN 
DRAWING 


ROBERT BOTTCHER 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


HE interests of the child are his surrounding world 

and the thousand details that are news, secrets, or 
even miracles to him are taken as a matter of course and 
often overlooked by most adults. The child learns about 
his elementary world with a restless use of all his senses 
he sees everything touches everything and feels every- 


thing. He smells everything and would like to put every- 
thing in his mouth. What can be climbed will be climbed 
fragile articles will be broken; what can be torn will be 
torn—but this is the child's study of nature. 


It is three or four years before a child has an urgent 
desire and is capable of drawing the things of his sur- 
rounding world and the first pictures are so far removed 
from recognizable objects that even the greatest imagina- 
tion cannot unriddle the mysterious signs; but for the 
child these scribbles have definite meanings. Adults 
should realize that children's drawings differ not only in 
their lack of technical ability but also in their point of 
view 


The first example shows what we mean: the horse and 
rider in Illustration 1 were drawn by a 5-year-old farmer's 
son who is familiar with everything on the farm. He is 
bright but has never held a crayon in his hand. He starts 
without delay, thinks hard, and talks constantly. He 
takes the task very seriously. ‘‘First the head,’ he says 
and immediately there is the rectangle which shows some 
life around the mouth. “There are two eyes.” “Now the 
neck.’ Again, a rectangle which stays open above. 
“And now four legs and the tail.’’ Again there are four 
rectangles. The first one is a little too short and is com- 





pleted later—the lengthening piece is not a hoof. The 
tail is not placed parallel to the legs. Now he notices 
that the body is missing and so he places it below the legs 
This boy always draws downward. ‘Now Daddy!” 
Without turning the sheet, there follow the legs, the arms 
and the head. Finally he says, ‘The fingers are still 
missing.". He counts, “One, two, three, four, five’’ and 
right and left there are five lines each. He is not at all dis- 
satisfied with his way. He willingly draws more ‘‘pictures,”’ 
with the same thoughtfulness, but they do not show any 
improvement. 


This might seem a hopeless situation to the adult but 
this is where we all had to start; anything else would not 
be a natural development, it would make the boy uncer- 
tain and discourage him before he even starts drawing. In 
his favor we find that every line was done with careful con- 
sideration; the boy has done as much as he could; the 
eye-axis in comparison with the nose, in both heads, has 
been correctly placed. At this age level each difference 
of direction will be given the greatest possible angle, which 
is the reason for the rectangular relation of the tail to the 
legs. The child has drawn what seems to be especially 
important. The legs were much more important for the 
horse than the body which was only completed when the 
rider became a problem. However, we cannot evade the 
fact that this boy is not creatively gifted. He knows his 
subject but does not know how to give it form. His draw- 
ing vocabulary is limited to four forms: point, line, rec- 
tangle, and circle. 


Most of the time a few words are enough to show the 
child the best way. The father only asked if the back of 
the horse would be under the legs and the rider below 
them, and the boy realized these deficiencies and cor- 
rected them in a new drawing. 


How easy it is to point to the omission of the mane 
to the joining of the animal from single parts (Illustration 
2), to the missing neck in Illustration 3, and to the hooves 
in Illustration 4. In Illustration 5 it might be suaqgested 
that instead of the few careless ‘“dapples'’ a more 
definite skin texture might be attempted. In Illustration 6 
the absence of the hooves is, of course, astonishing 


Continued on page 7-a 
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pa roe tes DA VINCI used this knowledge of light 
and dark in the backgrounds of his pictures and pro- 
duced a twilight effect. Other painters have used it with 
success, either consciously and subtly or accidentally. 
Many painters may use it with feeling but without knowl- 
edge 

A shadow ona hillside may fade from very dark to very 
light in color. This change of value may give some in- 
formation as to the time of day which is not often impor- 
tant. It may give the feeling of the contour, the size, and 
the weight of the hill, which is more important. It may 
give a lift to the spirit of the beholder and that is most 
important. The shadow may be seen on the actual hill 
if may be ina photograph, or it may be ina painting. 
If the painting is a copy of nature the effect is the same as 
that ina photograph but if the artist has put emphasis on, 
and exaggerated the effect of, light and dark the lift of 
spirit is increased. 

A conscious use of the gradation of light and dark is a 
possibility for the pupils in grade school as well as for 
the students in high school and college. It may not be 
possible for the child to see or feel the full eect of the 
best use of light ond dark but he can understand that the 
change from light to dark gives form and a feeling of 
three dimensions. 

He can see that if the ground in a landscape is shaded 
from horizon to foreground (from dark to light, or from 
light to dark) it gives the efect of the ground going back 
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Most masters of painting have 
made use of the gradations of 
light and dark in their pictures. 
This gradual change from light to 
dark produces a decided emo- 
tional and esthetic reaction in 
most people. 


into space. He can see that a round object, shaded from 
dark to light, will seem to be a ball and not a flat plate 
He can see that the wall of a house shaded from light to 
dark seems to go back into the distance, and that it is at 
right angles to the picture plane 

It is not necessary that the teacher explain the whys 
and wherefores to the 10- or 12-year-old child. It is 
sufficient that he sees that the shading makes things seem 
more real—that they seem to stand in space 

It is sometimes necessary to explain that the source of 
natural light has nothing to do with this use of light and 
dark. It is not a matter of sunshine and shadow. In 
rendering a group of objects in a room, the artist (child or 
adult) does not consider the window as a source of light 
The light and dark is used solely to build form. If a box 
is drawn it is realized as a three-dimensional object. It 
has corners which separate one surface from another. The 
color is the same on both sides of a corner. In copying 
such light he would ignore the importance of the corner 
he would sacrifice the permanent form of the object for 
the temporary appearance. 

The careful artist will keep in mind the fact that a 
strong contrast of light and dark at the corner will bring 
out the form. 

One group of children in a sixth grade class took up the 
problem of building form by shading from dark to light 
Their first step was to draw a rectangle and color it very 
dark along the top and make it gradually lighter toward 





the bottom, actually leaving the white of the paper in the 
lower part. The children shaded such rectangles from 
right to left as well as from top to bottom until they had 
the technique. 


Then they drew circles and shaded these from the outer 
edge toward the center, leaving the space in the center 
the clean white of the paper. It was fun to do this for 
already there was the thrill of the even shading. Then the 
children were ready to draw objects in a composition 
The first assignment was to make a group of different kinds 
of fruit just as they had been dumped on a table after a 
trip to the grocery store. In reality there was no fruit 
before the pupils. They had to imagine the objects. By 
doing it in this way they were not confused by the actual 
light upon the fruit and they were not concerned about 
making the spheres exactly like any particular apple or 
orange. They drew grapefruit, pears, peaches, plums, and 
other things in addition to the apples and oranges. 


They found that in using the light and dark to build 
the form they could not always go all the way around a 


circle for often one object was partly behind another. 
They had the problem of building form without running 
dark against dark or light against light 


The children found that they were always shading from 
a line toward the inside of the shape. They learned that 
this eliminated most of the lines. Here it was found that 
the background was as important as any other part of the 
composition, for it was necessary to shade back of light 
sides of objects. 


The teacher did not theorize very far along this line 
but permitted the children to depend upon their feeling 
for solidity. Some of the children, of course, arrived at an 
ee of the third dimension much sooner than 
others. 


Those who wished to proceed took up the box shape 
A group of packages from the grocery store which were 
rectangular solids was acceptable. box of matches, a 
pound of butter, a box of crackers or a package of prunes, 
or just a box, contents unknown, could be imagined. The 
pupil could begin with any one surface of one of the 
objects, shading it from one edge to the opposite. It 
mattered not where the shading began but the first surface 
being finished, the one next to it had its fate already 
decided, for along a line one side had to be dark and the 
other light to show the strong corners. After a few at- 
tempts the children were thrilled to see their boxes take 
form and sit with weight upon a flat surface. A\n under- 
standing of space between objects was beginning to 
develop. 


The next step was a consideration of buildings. The 
class with the teacher's help decided that buildings were 
just big boxes. They were such big boxes that one couldn't 
see the top of each box, unless, of course, in an airplane 
view. The slant of the roofs proved that the houses were 
variations of the box shape. When the children began to 
shade the house to give it form they found that they had 
never thought of real houses when they were drawing 
They found that some of the lines they had been putting in 
didn't mean anything and had to be omitted when they 
were shading, for those lines represented no change in 
direction. It became a challenge to draw different kinds 
of houses, and to shade to show L- and T-shaped houses 
They had to consider, too, how they would represent 
doors and windows without breaking the flat surface of the 
house. 


The sixth grade students tried 
shading many different objects. 
Some had more success than 


others. It was explained that 
shading is not an art principle. 
It is never a must. The children 
who liked it continued to use it. 
Those who couldn't understand 
or feel it dropped the effort for 
the time being. Nobody wor- 
ried about it. It was lots of fun. 
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CREATIVE 
ART 

IN THE 
THIRD 
GRADE 


VELMA COLVIN 
TALLULAH, 
LOUISIANA 


ROM whom, from what, or from where does the inspira 
ation for creative art come to children? The inspiration 
may stem from many sources. The teacher should stim- 
ulate interest and imagination until the child is eager to 
create a piece of work to express his ideas. Numerous 
materials should be available for free and unrestricted 
use during the creative art period in order that the orig- 
inality the child possesses will be expressed in his art work 
as freely as if Is expressed in his speech 


Signs on billboards heralded the coming of a circus 
to our town. Most of the children went to the matinee or 
night performance, and the next day the children were 
bubbling over with enthusiasm about the animals, the 
trick riders, and the clowns A funny clown with spots 
on his face was especially appealing to one third grade 
child She was inspired to painta huge face of the clown 
showing the spots scattered around on his face. Her crea- 
tion was acclaimed by her classmates as being exactly 
like the clown in the circus. The look of satisfaction and 
happiness on her face was proof that great joy comesfrom 
an opportunity to create 


The parents of one third grade child were building a 
new home. This little girl told the class that her mother 
had a big wallpaper sample book from which she was 
selecting the paper for the different rooms. That after 
noon during art period this girl asked a boy to help her 
make a wallpaper design that would be pretty to use in 
her room. They experimented with potato prints and 
finally chose from their experiments a colorful design of 
red and green on a background of yellow. The product 
was not perfect but brought out the relationship between 
child art and design. The boy and girl who hed created 


and executed this design had an expression of self- 
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A dashing young cowboy 


confidence and joy on their faces as they showed their 
finished product to the class 


A well-known cowboy of movie fame was making a 
personal appearance at a rodeo in a nearby city. Only 
one child, a shy little girl in the class, had the opportunity 
of seeing this famous cowboy This opportunity inspired 
the original and spontaneous painting of a dashing young 
cowboy Wax crayons were used for the figure with the 
expression of much detail and brilliance depicted in the 
regalia of the cowboy. The background was filled in with 
diluted blue ink which provided a striking eHect. This 
painting was viewed by the children with enthusiasm and 
interest bringing to the shy little artist a feeling of pride 
and confidence in her ability to do something different 
and worth while 


Our local P.T.A sponsors a kite tournament every 
spring and for days the children are busy making kites 
of various shapes, sizes, and colors. The day after this 
tournament one boy painted a picture of a small boy 
flying a big kite. He told the children that the boy was he 
and even though he didn't win a prize he thought his kite 
was the prettiest one there. This boy felt that even though 
he had not succeeded in the tournament he could salve 
his disappointment by painting himself with his kite. This 
incident shows that a child's inspiration for creative art 
may even spring from a disappointment and that creative 
art is a safety valve for emotions and a release for ac- 
cumulated tension in the child 


Art training for children is not to make artists, but to 
help children realize that they have ideas, can arrange 
and organize them in a visible form, and can receive a 
great degree of pleasure and satisfaction from creating 
something worth while from their ideas 


INDIVIDUAL 
CREATIVITY 


ELMA W. GOFF 
CLINTON CENTRAL 
SCHOOL, 

CLINTON, NEW YORK 


Battle with the Indians'’ by 
Allyn Earl, nine years old 


S WE guide the individual child in art, we are aware 
of his individual characteristics. The child will 
clearly show himself in the picture he creates. He will 
receive joy and satisfaction from his creation 
Creative expression becomes evident in drawing when 
we set in motion the feelings of the young child and en- 
courage him to freely release his ideas. We must give the 
child opportunities to explore new experiences and to 
observe carefully the things about him so that he will ac 
quire a vast amount of material for use in his drawings 
The line of action, the simplicity of color, and the 
pattern of dark and light are outstanding in the picture 
entitled, ‘Battle with the Indians shown above The 





whole picture has been freely released from within the 
small boy. If we look closely, we will live with the young 
artist and be a spectator at that great battle 


The happy, bubbling-over-with-joy child may release 
emotions which show sweeping, curving lines and vivid 
colors. He feels at this moment that the world is full of 
wonderful things ond he is master of all 


Creative child art is a precious thing. Every child has 
the right to demand a chance to express himself, and we 
as adults, must learn to see as the young child does 
Then we may guide him in his creative expression so 
that he may enjoy greater joy and satisfaction in doing 


Some children will express 
themselves by using an ab 
stract play of color and 
form. Dolls were the theme 
of this creative design by 
eight-year-old Carolyn 
Zumbrum 
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WILLIAM S. RICE 
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PROBLEM in the high school art classes that is of 
perennial interest is composition, or the art of pleas- 

ing arrangement of subject matter within a given space. 

Someone has remarked that it is an artistic crime to 
have more than one center of interest in a picture While 
it may be superfluous to have more than one, it is, never- 
theless, convenient to have several in a preliminary land- 
scape study so that one may make several different 
compositions from it later 

This is the thought we had in mind when we made out- 
door studies. The students were told to sketch, in outline 
only, the entire scene before them, regardless of a center 
of interest. Then, on taking this sketch into the classroom 
the fun really began 

We first cut several rectangular paper mats of various 
sizes and proportions. These were then shifted about on 
the original sketch, the object being to find as many 
diferent compositions as possible. There was no limit to 
the number required. What fun it proved to be searching 
for other little pictures within the big one! Occasionally 
something had to be eliminated or something added to 
oalance the composition. It certainly is surprising how 
the objects gain in interest when ‘‘streamlined.”’ 

| once proved this with a photograph of a group of oaks 
that, in nature, seemed very promising material for pic- 
torial work. Technically the photograph was perfect; but 
it lacked something undefinable— possibly too many 





compositions within the one. At least, it never pleased 
me until | used a finder and broke it into four or five difer- 
ent pictures The results were amazing Several really fine 
compositions resulted from this experiment. Nearly 
every one of them was more pleasing than the original 
photograph. 

To make little pictures from big ones we proceeded as 
follows: after finding the subjects as explained previously 
tracing paper was used to transfer the subjects to the 
drawing paper where they were inked with a small draw- 
ing pen Certain areas were filled in with a brush and 
India ink to suggest tones and color. By changing the 
values, interesting variations resulted. This, too, was 
great fun seeing how different the same subject appears 
when the tones are interchanged 

An interesting variation in technique was accomplished 
by inking the drawing with a drawing pen ona good 
quality of tracing paper, interpreting if in three values 
first the white paper second black ink, third an even gray 
middle tone by inking the paper on the reverse side. We 
even went further by rendering these little landscapes in 
water color or wax crayon In this case, white or gray 
drawing paper formed the background 

There is no limit to the applications that can be made 
of these little landscape compositions. Designs for block 
prints were also developed from them that made ex- 
cellent pictures for framing 


It is surprising how the 
objects in a composi 
tion gain interest when 
streamlined 











METALLIC 
DRAWING 


HELEN D. FRANCIS 
FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


REVIVAL of an ancient medium of art expression 
has been explored by Drew Dobosh, Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Art at Fort Hays State College, and is being 
used by pupils in his classes. He calls his medium 
“metallic point drawing’ though he agrees it is derived 
from the ancient medium of ‘‘silver point drawing’ which 
consists of lines drawn with o stick of pure silver. For 
proper color contrast, the artist has discovered that a 
piece of ordinary show-card cardboard must be given a 
light wash of transparent water color or tempera. Some 
paper companies manufacture a special clay-coated 
paper which may be used without a wash of any kind. 

Mr. Dobosh prefers to use a wire of pure silver as is 
used in jewelry repair A silver dime gives a similar 
effect the variation coming from the alloy of the coin A 
piece of sterling silver tableware will give equal results 
Sticks of aluminum and copper may also be used. The 
edge of the stick or coin must be blunted or rounded for 
best results Wetting the silver or other metal will give a 
slightly darker line just as wetting a lead pencil tip 

Experimentation reveals that metallic point sketches 
may be transferred by using a homemade tracing paper 
made by rubbing a charcoal pencil on the back of a 
piece of tissue paper 

The finished product resembles lightly drawn pencil 
work and is especially good for Japanese type linear 
illustration. Its advantages lie in its economy and 
adaptability. “Students may not all have a sterling silver 
spoon,’ says Mr. Dobosh, “but | have never known one 
yet who couldn't produce a dime.” 
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The figure above is a silver-point drawing by Drew Dobosh 


himself 
students 


while the landscape below is the work of one of his 























DRAWING AND PAINTING 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


The Aimy Arts and 
Crafts program offers 
opportunity for many 
soldiers to draw and 
paint during off-duty 
hours 

Much of the work 
has direct integrated 
value to the Army's 
training program as 
paintings and murals 
become decorative as- 
sets to barracks and 
messhalls. The commer- 
cial arts andcartooning 
also have definite com- 
municative values for 
teaching and morale 
building 

Realizing that con- 
structive recreation is 
the basis of all com- 
munity life, the Army 
will continue to en- 
courage the individual 
creative expressions of 
its men and women 
Through such encour- 
agement many will be 
able to develop normal 
individuality 


EUGENIA C. NOWLIN 
CHIEF, ARMY ARTS AND CRAFTS UNIT 
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A WAC paints a mural 
which gives warmth and 
life to army barracks 


Cartooning offers humor 
ous recreation as well! 
as practical values for 
the men in uniform 





This soldier-artist has made a valuable 
contribution to the spirit of army life 
in his decorative and altruistic con- 
ception of soldiers on the march 


At left: A former teacher of art finds 


time between duties to sketch a native of 


New Guinea 





There are plenty of models in the 
Army for the soldier who wishes to 
pursue the study of portraiture 





PAINTING 


BEGINNERS 
LANDSCAPE 


MILDRED W. GELLERMAN 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


HE first time we went outside to paint, we took along 

India ink, half-inch flat brushes, and 18- by 24-inch 
gray paper Up to this time our students had been con- 
fined mostly to design, although some transparent, 
imaginary water color had been done in the art room with 
a film for inspiration so, before the trip was made, we had 
a long discussion about “‘line’’ and its importance in 
painting We talked about how to make a line interesting 
in its variation; how important direction of line is to the 
composition how, when painting a tree, we start the 
stroke at the trunk, proceed out to the smaller branches so 
there will be a feeling of growth in the tree We had 
studied about simple shapes of cylinder, cone, cube 
sphere and how light reacts when shining upon these forms 
The students were reminded to look for these things in 
nature. We decided we would not copy nature but try 
to see, think, conceive ideas sanely, using nature as a 
source. Armed with this advice, the students proceeded 
to paint outdoors 

Line, used freely, was the basis of the composition 
They worked directly on the paper without use of pencils 
Bringing their line paintings back to the classroom the 
next day, they painted in the color with opaque paint 
We talked about warm and cold colors and, since this was 
a sunny day, we decided we must have hot highlights and 
cold shadows 
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A representational ex 
pression of the chosen 
landscape subject 


Be low: Students at work 
Limited materials pro 
vided freedom for out 
door work 


Much value was gained through this procedure. The 
knowledge of line was much better understood, composi- 
tion was stressed, a use of color was experienced. Stu 
dents had a chance to apply their knowledge in breaking 
up space but, best of all, students were able to go outside 
for the first time and bring back paintings which were 
worthy of “hanging on the wall.” 





Outdoor sketching offers oppor 
tunity for study of detail and 
decorative pattern 


At upper right corner is the land 


scape subject as it recorded 
photographically, while below is 
a student's successful creative 
interpretation of it, utilizing na 
ture as a source of decorative 
creative inspiration 














CREATIVE 
COLOR 
PAINTING 


KATHRYN JEROME TWOMEY 
MARLBORO, NEW YORK 


A suggested method of solving some of 
the preliminary difficulties of beginner's 
painting. 


D° YOU find that painting as a class subject presents 
a whole flock of discouraging problems? If so, here 
are methods which may help you solve some of them 
Children readily understand the distinction between a 
drawing as a picture composed of lines, and a painting 
as a picture composed of shapes of color. Where it is 
possible to give them the chance to use paints regularly 
from kindergarten on, their painting techniques develop 
parallel to other lines of growth, and they express them- 
selves in paint as naturally as in any other medium. But 
when you get a class of fifth, sixth, or seventh graders who 
have had very limited painting experience, or none at 
all, and who have reached that self-conscious age which 
scorns the expressionistic and demands a degree of real- 
ism, you cannot hand them paints, point out the difference 
between drawings and paintings and expect paintings to 
ensue. All that ensues is frustration, discouragement, re- 
sentment, and confusion. In the first place, they have no 
idea how to begin. All their previous experience, with 
coloring books, with crayons, so much better suited to 
making lines than masses, has conditioned them to out- 
lining things and then filling them in. They may even 


have been required to get the outline ‘approved’ before 
filling in. IF, in addition, it is a large class in a conventional 
classroom, and the equipment is the usual large jars of 
poster paint, brushes, and water pans, there are mechanical 
difficulties of the first order as well. 

The first problem to tackle is the physical one, and it 
is one that often seems impossible to solve for large classes. 
The time-honored method of pouring paint into the water 
pans for each child is time-consuming, paint-wasting, and 
confusion-creating. And who wants to wash all the pans 
afterward? May | propose a method which has worked 
smoothly for large classes? On a large paper plate 
place metal caps from milk bottles or lids from baby food 
jars, one for each color to be used. Fix a plate for each 
child or, if seating arrangements warrant, one for each 
two children. We use coffee cans for water if the desks are 
big enough to hold them—less spilly and more capacious 
To encourage ‘‘brush work,’’ a half-inch flat bristle brush 
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is good. After a , eriod of painting, the supply in each 
little cap is pretty well depleted. We add a few drops of 
water to each one and collect the plates, stacking them 
one on another. Next day the supplies are replenished 
and this is an agreeable task for teacher's helpers. They 
spread out the plates and put paint in the proper caps with 
a teaspoon. Usually the paint remaining in the caps is 
moist enough so that more paint can just be added to it 
If any has dried, the paint comes out in a neat little cake 
When a color has become muddied, the cap can be 
rinsed or discarded. 

“Middle-aged” children, without a painting back- 
ground, need to gain a feeling of mastery over their 
materials and techniques before attempting to paint 
pictures—thus evolved the following experiments 

For materials we used a paint plate with red, yellow 
blue, black, and white paint; half-inch bristle brushes 
and gray bogus paper. If it is convenient to put the bogus 
paper over a damp newspaper the paint dries more 
slowly and is more easily worked. 

| told the class that we are not making pictures but that 
we were going to experiment to find what we can do 
with colors, and how they affect one another. The chil- 
dren seemed relieved to find that the anticipation of using 
paints was not to be shadowed by the necessity of produc- 
ing a likeness 

This is the order of our First Experiment 

We painted a good-sized spot of white, any shape, anywhere 
on the paper 

Then we painted a spot of blue, or red, or yellow, beside it and 
touching 

With definite brush strokes we blended the blue and white, trying 
to get a variety of tints from palest to pure blue. Just stirring the two 
was avoided: definite brush marks were made 

After the brush was thoroughly washed, a smaller spot of black 
was painted beside the blue one. The blue was blended into th 
black just as the white and blue were blended 

This procedure may be repeated with any one of the primary 
colors 

By this time many of the class will want to try other experiments 
of their own and do so eagerly 

In our Second Experiment we took a look at our previous experi 
ments. The children were becoming eager and color conscious, so 


while they seemed receptive | pointed out examples of particularly 
good brush work before proceeding 





LITTLE CHILDREN 
AND 
WATER COLOR 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


Water color should be regarded as a clean, in- 
vigorating experience which little children can 
enjoy as a medium of play. 


ATER color painting has a strange reaction on 

children. Some love it; some fear it. It all depends 
upon the background, the age, and the personality of the 
child 


| am reminded of a little fellow in the second grade 
He adores painting he loves it, and seems to need it 
For months when | came into the room he would say, with 
great hope in his voice, ‘‘Are we going to paint today?’ 
| am happy when | can say, ‘‘Yes,"’ as then his eyes will 
light up like black fires and he is “‘rarin’ to go.” 


Most little children are not afraid of water, of color 
or of the results They think all results are beautiful 
They splash and daub with never a worry. Colors run 
together but children don't mind They like to use color 
and water. After all, that’s what water color means 


water and color 


Water is distinct and different from other media. It is 
plentiful and should be used abundantly Color is the 
other half and should also be used abundantly. It should 
be fresh and brilliant and stimulating. When we see 
bright, clean, clear colors, we see bright, happy young- 
sters. We should constantly bear in mind the properties 
of water color. It is a transparent medium—not opaque 
like tempera paint. Many people think that opaque 
colors are better than transparent ones for young children 
Why iS this? Is it because opaque colors are easier for 
children to use and therefore the results more satisfactory ? 
Thank goodness we do not have to worry about results 
with little children. Also, there is something very clean 
and invigorating in water color which cannot be secured 
in opaque colors or in any other medium. We must, of 
course, consider the physical abilities of each age. For the 
little children this indicates at once long-handled 
brushes, large jars of paint, and 18- by 24-inch paper, or 
larger. They can paint at easels, on tables, or on the 
floor 


Teachers of very young children should not demand 
specific subject matter results in the painting eHorts 
Most children enjoy painting merely to learn about 
brushes, paint, and paper. They should be allowed to 
explore these materials freely They are more interested 
in the activity than the result We should constantly bear 
in mind that we are not cameras. We may as well begin 
by expecting the paintings to consist of nothing more 
than blobs of paint. The paint, water, brushes, and paper 
themselves offer sufficient motivation for work. The adult 
constantly seeks ‘‘finish,”’ perfection, and ‘‘photographic- 
likeness’ but these are not the aims of children. As | 
stated before, we are not cameras. We are greater We 
have potentialities far superior to the camera deeper 
and more far-reaching. We are a human mechanism with 
creative abilities and latent talents 


So we must try to forget finished resuits and play up this 
idea of the children's fun and the children's opportunity 
for exploration and creativity This cannot be limited by 
subject matter, a particular method, or by attention to 
undue neatness in execution. We have all seen how a 
brush of one color is dipped into jars of another color and 
parts of the painting repainted with several coats of differ 
ent colors. Often the paint runs on the paper and puddles 
are formed. The children even dip their fingers into the 
color at times—just out of curiosity. They also attempt 
to paint their own hands. Though this type of curiosity 
may seem prankish and unnecessary, it is really a normal 
healthy attempt to learn about things in the little child's 
ever-expanding world 








BRUSH STROKES 


Painting in The Oriental Manner 
MARGARET L. CARRELL 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HE most versatile approach to painting is through the 

medium of brush strokes. Many believe that having a 
naturally sensitive eye for color and perfect balance will 
produce finished drawings but a definite method of 
approach will shorten the period of uncertainty and give 
the student relaxed freedom that he may concentrate on 
his creative idea 

The custom of Chinese brush artists is to kneel on the 
floor and swing the brush freely from the shoulder The 
brush is held toward the end of the handle giving leverage 
and freedom for long strokes. The brush is always held 
perpendicular to the page for solid lines and pressure on 
the flat side of the brush is given only when one wishes to 
produce textural eects, as dry brush—in foliage, stone 
wood, or the like. A’ medium rough or rough paper will 
produce the greatest variety of strokes and textures and by 
holding a round brush always perpendicular to the page 
one achieves a thin line which can become as wide as the 
full width of the brush by pressure. Hence, alternate 
touches of pressure and release pressure then again re 
lease gives variety in line 

As for composition the instructor might explain the 
meaning of rhythm of line and how it applies to com- 
position and perform a series of strokes in repetition across 
the page witha half-inch flat brush, always using tube color 

Students should try lines of rhythm in small compositions 
using various arrangements such as two carrying lines of 
equal height one up each side of the page; one with a 
carrying line the height of the picture; the other with a 
shorter line to form a triangular composition; or two carry- 
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Left: Lay the brush toward you and push quickly upward in the 
shape of a leaf. One may produce many types of lines and 
dry brush effects by using the flex of the brush, as shown at 
and bel< w 





ing lines, one up each side of the page, to form an arch- 
way, as a cathedral arch or trees arching over roadway 

A good rule for balanced color distribution is that the 
masses repeat in large, medium, and small sized spots 

For the actual brush stroke practice, speed is necessary 
for best texture. Slow strokes produce only solid lines, so 
lay the point of a round brush toward you, not resting 
the wrist, and push the brush quickly upward from the 
bottom of the page in the shape of a leaf. As you carry 
the stroke upward, press in by touch for wide lines and re- 
lease pressure as stroke finishes for thin line Do the same 


from top to bottom and one center line for the vein of the 
leaf. A leaf is hence but thre strokes. Petals of flowers 
are one touch of the brush to the paper. The more pressure 
the larger the petal 

ne can produce stipple effects, grass, leaves, grape- 
vines, cattails, tulips, daisies, foliage of all sorts by only 
a dozen strokes This is the ancient art of Chinese painting 
from which many beautiful floral compositions can come 
by freebrush The trick of it is touch and agility Never 
rest the wrist. Always push the stroke with the whole arm 
and run as in penmanship on the fourth or fifth finger. The 
hand should be relaxed and dropped below the level of 
the wrist. Any tension will produce short jerky strokes 
not desirable. 

For further development, plan a page of calligraphy 
drawings, sketching out-of-doors, if possible. Using only 
the brush and India ink gather objects such as gateways 
light posts, cars in motion, foliage in shorthand symbols 

roduce a variety of line: thin and thick strokes; large 
medium, and small sized masses; solid lines, and textures 
Texture is produced in two ways: (1) Holding the brush 
as usual lay the full flat side of the brush to the paper and 
push it quickly to left or right. (2) Hold the brush under 
handed, as a child does a spoon before being taught 
correctly and press second finger on bristles. Excellent 
eects for rendering trees and foliage can be attained by 
this method, using a circular motion. This produces light 
and dark tones in one color, as well as solid and white 
paper texture all in one touch, giving shadow side to 
leaves as well as sunlight side if brush is used wet without 
much pressure 

Foliage eHects are rendered last in smooth and texture 
techniques as in Chinese painting. A light graded wash 
in the background may be added for shadow, thus using 
all the experience so far acquired 

Use of the brush stroke for design, color projects, and 
sketching trips gives reason for continued practice in 
brush painting Continued brush practice 1s desirable 
even for professionals as a limbering-up essential for 
speed of performance. As one gains experience, brush 


strokes attain the same agility as penmanship and be- 
come the closest thing in art to music because of its 
sensitive response to teeling and touch 


Brush-stroke painting is a facile and expedient medium 
for outdoor sketching trip and landscape work 








A NEW 
APPROACH 

TO ART 
APPRECIATION 


MARIE J. DOLLARD 
SOUTH HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


A black ink and dry brush landscape 


RT is anything made or done by man that affects or 

moves us so that we see or feel beauty in it. Wher- 
ever man lives, there you will find art. Art appreciation ts 
the understanding, enjoyment, and experiencing of beau- 
tiful things. A knowledge of art appreciation helps to 
make living itself an art. 

Our forefathers came from many countries bringing with 
them many customs, ideals, religious beliefs, nationality 
and racial characteristics. European standards of art were 
set by the aristocracy for generations, thus most people 
coming to America knew little of the art of their country 
In America art had been associated with the wealthy 
The arts of the past have been overstressed for the few 

Since we inherited from our ancestors the desire to 
make beautiful things, we will study the background of 
their countries and find their contribution to the develop- 
ment of art in America which inspired us to create. 

PURPOSE—to find the contribution made to cultural 
America through art, by the countries from which our 
forefathers came; our evaluation of these contributions 
The students in the art department were asked to name 
the countries from which their parentsor grandparents came 

The following were represented Africa American 
Indian, Austria Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Germany, Greece, Holland 


Belgium 


Ireland, Hungary, Italy, Jamaica, Lithuania, Mexico 
Persia, Poland, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, Wales 
and West Indies. It is interesting to note that the greatest 
number were from Germany, Ireland was second, while 
England and Italy tied for third place. 

The students selected the country they wished to study 
They followed a general outline in doing research work 
although there were deviations from the outline which 
made the work interesting and kept the themes individual 

Our outline was entitled “The Art of (country studied)’ 
and included Land (location) Youth; Home (interior and 
Clothing; Occupation 
music, etc.); Education; Influence of Background on Art 
Sculpture, Architecture, Music; Outstanding Artist of 
Country Past or Present and His Influence on Our Cul- 
ture example the French painter Rouault, used distorted 


exterior) Recreation (games 


figures, flattened tapestry-like background, and exotic 
coloring. The heavy outlining of his work can be traced 
back to the partitions of medieval stained glass 
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An abstract design with representational meaning. 


Rembrandt was known as the shadow king and by the 
use of shadow, depth is given to the picture Later Sargent 
attempted by light and dark to give a similar effect 

We are not copying or imitating. Pearson states, ‘All 
copying of subject or technique as seen by the physical 
eyes, Naturalism, is craft not art. The only item needed 
to copy is skill. Natural pictures have value only as his- 
torical records.’’ Through our study of recording facts 
we have set the stage for recreating subject into our own 
conception and organize all our elements into design, the 
orgcnization of the elements of color, space, line, texture 
planes and form into rhythmic relationship 

As a result of our study the students painted in oil 
transparent and opaque water color, made pencil and 
pen and ink sketches designed costume textiles for cloth- 
ing, interiors of rooms and_ three-dimensional pictures 
Music and poetry were interpreted. Models were made in 
plastic clay and cast into plaster. They used any medium 


they desired for the development of their specific projects 
They told the group some of their findings of the 
countries studied illustrating their talks where possible 
Their product of the contribution of the country to American 
culture was presented to the class and evaluated 





A few examples follow: the student studying Italy 
became much _ interested in sculpture after studying 
Michelangelo. She made a modern head in bas- 
relief in plastic clay. Then followed the experience of 
learning to cast it into plaster making the negative and 
positive molds. The finished product being white, it will 
be hung on black velvet in the living room of her home 

A girl selected Africa to study because it was the 
birthplace of her great grandmother. Her selection 
was a Negro spiritual, “Go Tell It on the Mountain,” 
printed in one of the five dialects spoken in Africa, at the 
base of a group of ‘singing heads"’ beautifully arranged 
The girl having a lovely voice, sang the song in the 
dialect as well as English for the class 

The contribution by a boy studying Canada was a three- 
dimensional picture depicting early life in the Rockies 

The study of China was the background for the design 
of a living room planned on Chinese influence. 

The study of the American Indian led to the making 
and casting of a totem pole 

The products were most interesting and original, but 
the student's development should not be judged by the 
quality of the product but by the subtler meaning and 
value it represents to him. 


We have found great traditions in art do not develop 
In the modern 
period, these publics have been those of the minority 
groups within the community 


without great publics to support them 


In any long view of art 
history, whole nations may develop standards of taste 
in the arts. These standards will give a stamp of unmis- 
The levels to 
which these standards attain will depend upon people's 


takable character to creative expression 


resources of creative experience, upon tradition, and 
talent. In the past, these standards have been developed 
in diverse ways by different people and were ever- 
changing to express the age 

We are experiencing rather than learning about great 
art, we are being equipped with the knowledge of the 
cultural development of the countries of our forefathers 
and that development will go on endlessly 

That technique is not being used simply for technique’s 


sake, but for the purpose of searching out forms which 
express with sincerity and with power what is most val- 
vable and enduring in the unfolding of the American 
people. This search takes many paths since American 


art is eclectic, a composite of elements, traditions, customs 
ideals, religion, racial influences, and helping to shape 
world affairs since we know work and skills of all nations 

American art is now quite individual and no longer 
suffers from lack of knowledge of enough diferent kinds 
of aesthetic expression but as its development has been 
aided by the art of all countries it has helped us in our 
understanding to learn of the background to overcome the 
idea of assumed superiority 

We hope our creative powers can be used so that our 
environment, in America, will reflect us as honestly as 
any other country's environment has reflected its time, 
place, and people. We have seen what other nations 
have contributed to the United States and their influence 
on American art. Can we release our power to do some- 
thing new and original? That isa challenge. 


At left: The peace and quiet my mother 
talks about in her native land 


The Chinese influence 
in interior decoration 
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MURALS 


IT'S FUN 
TO MAKE 
MURALS 


JULIA H. DUENWEG 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 





A FIFTH grade teacher collected the letters her pupils 
had written to an absent classmate telling him of 
school activities. She was impressed with the number of 
times the children in diferent words and phrases said to 
Jim, “We've been having the most fun making our mural 
about India.” 

The making of murals, whether about India or about 
Halloween, is an important part of our activity program. 
This work provides an opportunity to work large; it 
provides, as do few other art activities where art room and 
equipment is limited, an opportunity for group participa- 
tion. The subject for the mural is chosen by the group 
ideas to be embodied in the representation are selected as 
a result of class discussion. Smaller groups or committees, 
each with a leader, are then formed, with each commit- 
tee assuming the responsibility for one phase of the mural. 

The groups now come together to plan for the assem- 
bling of their separate contributions. Objects are sketched 
on the large surface with charcoal or white chalk. Some 
children prefer to sketch directly on the large paper; some 
prefer to make the drawing on a separate piece of paper 
and then trace it on the mural. The composition is im- 
proved, if necessary; relevant objects may be added to 
help pull the arrangement together In all of the work 
drawings are kept as large as possible; unnecessary details 
are eliminated spottiness ts kept ata minimum by having 
objects touch or overlap 

Now for the coloring: colored chalks or tempera paint 
are used. The coloring, as the sketching, is preceded by 
discussion as to the best way to make their ideas stand 
out. If the children are to be happy in their project they 
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will need to understand the value of having some dark 
some light tones; some bright, some dull colors. They can 
see that some previous work was not successful because 
the color areas were too broken. They soon realize that 
color plays an important part in making their mural 
express their ideas. In the coloring, as in the other phases 
of the work all children can have an integral part Each 
child, because of his contribution to the mural when it is 
finished and hung on the large mural board in the hall, 
can point with pride to the work and say, ‘‘Every one of 
us helped; this is OUR MURAL.” 

Of course, the development of the problem as given 
describes the method of procedure more suited to upper 
grades than to primary. Just as in any other art activity, 
the work is adjusted to the grade level. 

In the primary grades our murals take cognizance of the 
individualistic nature of the small child by using the 
individual sketches of each child and grouping them to- 
gether in a final project. One spring each first grader 
made and cut his own portrait. These were grouped 
together in a large panel called ‘For Mother's Day."’ 
Often the small children use colored paper, cutting free 
forms representing a chosen subject Sometimes they use 
colored papers; sometimes they decorate their own paper 
from which forms are cut and assembled in a large mural 

Of course, making a mural involves preparation and 
work but work that is surely worth while when evaluated 
in the light of the art teacher's creed, ‘Art instruction 
should encourage exploration in many media; should 
encourage increased art knowledge and skills, and should 
encourage creative experience in significant activities. 
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The pupils of the sixth qrade made a mural expressing ideas about life in India 








MURALS 
FOR OUR 
CAFETERIA 


HESTER PRESTON 
INDEPENDENCE, 
MISSOURI 


UNIOR HIGH had a new cafe- 

teria, all new tables and chairs 

new steam tables and dish 
washer, and very blank, drab 
gray walls! The food was good 
but the setting was uninteresting 
Something was lacking! The prin- 
cipal and the art teachers put 
their heads together and decided 
on an answer to the problem— 
murals for the walls. How could 
so large a job—too big for a class 
project—be accomplished? Why 
the two art clubs of Junior High 
would take it as their year's work 
Animated Vegetables was the 
subject chosen in a contest. Then 
there followed the sketching of 
ideas, selecting usable sketches 
measuring wall spaces, choosing 
sketches for certain spaces, making 
the drawings to scale, and at last 





enlarging the draw 
ings. In the meantime 
workmen had put a 
coat of flat white on the 
sections of wall to be 
used and now the draw- 
ings were transferred to 
their proper places 


From the start, interest in 
the cafeteria mural was 
aroused and continued 
to increase as oil colors 
brought to life carrots, 
onions, potatoes, toma- 
toes, beans, and almost 
every vegetable known 
Grandpa Corn with a 
long, white beard flirted 
with Miss Tomato whose 
blue ballerina skirt en- 
hanced her blushing 
beauty. Spanish onions 
Chinese celery, and 
lrish potatoes appeared 
in native garb and 
cousins of Betty Boop 
put in their appearance. 
Hours were spent after 
school and much prac 
tical experience was 
gained in the use of oil 
paints how to get 
eHects by use of lights 
and darks, and how not 
to mix color together 
before putting it on the 
wall 

As a result, our Jun 
ior High cafeteria is a 
colorful room with al 
ways an interestirg view 
from wherever one s 
sitting 














SCIENCE MURALS 


LEONA D. LEOPOLD 
ARTEMUS-WARD SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Each child in the art class should obtain a feeling 
that art is everywhere and that the application of 
art is truly a part of everyday living and learning. 


ACH professional person the doctor, dentist, engi- 

neer, teacher, and architect—needs drawing to help 
him visualize forms in his field. A child, through graphic 
and visual learning becomes alert to the need of illus- 
trating. Each subject he studies can become more vivid 
and real to him 

Perhaps one of the most interesting ways to create tn- 
terest in art ts to integrate it with experiences the child has 
had in other classes. Often, in some of these classes the 
time was too limited and he still felt the desire to investi- 
gate further in the same field and learn more about the 
specific subject 

This year we correlated some interesting murals with 
science and social studies. One of the most interesting 
was a mural of the life of a prehistoric age. Our science 
books gave us good basic information and illustrations. 
Our book caravan and branch library assisted in gather- 
ing additional reading and illustrated material. The 
children brought many wonderful books and all delighted 
in each child's contribution. They even wrote letters to 
various companies whose advertising showed dinosaur- 
like animals They did research on the type of soil that 





prevailed then, what the birds of that period were like, 
how the trees and all vegetation differed from ours of 
today, and why the soil of that age was so diferent from 
ours in Our Own community. 

In helping to design a project of this type the teacher 
must formulate in her own mind, first of all, the kind of 
picture she is trying to develop. The importance of this 
planning cannot be over-emphasized. Only in this way 
can an art program be kept progressive. Certain skills can 
be developed in certain levels. If a subject is too difficult 
the child becomes easily discouraged and group en- 
thusiasm is lost 

Each child received a large piece of 24- by 36-inch 
newsprint and drew the animal, bird, or fish in which he 
was most interested. Later he crayoned and cut out his 
drawing. Each child was given constructive criticism with 
teacher and class participation which helped him to see 
where his drawing was weak. We always ended by 
telling ‘‘what we liked about his drawing." The children 
approved or rejected material. Naturally, the better 
drawings were used as main interest spots. This gave 
added incentive, as each child wanted his drawing 
selected 

Our next step was to pin these cutouts in place. A 
heavy, white poster paper was used for our background. 
It comes in 36-inch wide rolls and we found it most suc- 
cessful. After the animals were placed, we added the 





vegetation and later the shells that formed the ground. 
Each child had a part regardless of how small. The 
principle advantage of pinning instead of painting di- 
rectly on the mural, was the flexibility possible in arrancge- 
ment and rearrangement. With this method a teacher can 
teach to good advantage, rhythm of line, balance of 
color, and the ability to fill a space well, starting with the 
larger mass as a center of interest 

After everything was firmly pinned into place, we 
mixed a good blue with a thinned show-card color. The 
sky area was sprayed with an ordinary insect sprayer 
while all other parts of the picture were blocked off. Then 
a small amount of green and blue show-card color was 
mixed for the water Last we 
brown for the earth. 


sprayed a warm light 


This was allowed to dry thoroughly, to prevent running 
of colors. Then we took off the larger areas of blocked 


paper used in sky water, and earth A few children 
worked on the mural at a time, lifting their drawings and 
sharply coloring, in pastels, the white space left by the 
drawing. 

We integrated many other panels with science and 
social studies in this same way The study of migratory 
birds; the beauty of undersea life, with the fish and exotic 
growth of the oceans; the beauty of many diferent kinds 
of insects and butterflies; early Egyptian life; and study of 
early knighthood, are some of the subjects we have used 














The fourth graders working on their section of the mural which was fitted into a narrow space above the library bookshelves. Notice 
that the mural hangs almost as high while children are working on it as it will when it is finished and hung in the library. This is 


necessary so that all can see how it will look as they work 


At right, Merry puts a face on her girl. The mural strip is pinned on wires at the top of the blackboard in the art room. Merry 
made the cat and girl when the paper was laid flat on the desk. After it was pinned on the wire she walked off to see how it looked 
from a distance and discovered that other children had made eyes and noses on the faces of their people. Hers, therefore, could not 
be left blank. Here is one of the values in a cooperative mural—when Merry paints a picture by herself, everything in it can be 
exactly as she wants it. When she is one of the painters on a group project, she needs to conform somewhat to a common plan which, 


in this case, was putting eyes, noses, and mouths in the faces. 


MURALS FOR THE LIBRARY 


WTHE school library is very often a room which can 

provide art class students with purpose for creative 
decoration. The library is usually the center for much all- 
school activity and isa place which all the children in the 
school visit many times during the week. The brightness 
and color in the library, however, are often limited by the 
librarian’s lack of time or skill to devote to decorating it 


“Our library has much heavy, dark furniture, wood- 
work, and shelving. Long, narrow spaces between the 
tops of shelves and the ceiling need special treatment in 
bright color and large pattern. It was while considering 
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SARA FENWICK and JESSIE TODD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


this problem that we discovered that the addition of color 
in decoration of the library was not really limited by the 
librarian's skill and time, for the children could use their 
creative imagination with the cooperation and guidance 
of the art teacher.” 


The decoration was done by grades four, five, and six. 
In our school, children can't spend a long time on a proj- 
ect for their art time averages only twelve minutes a day 
in the fourth grade and eleven minutes a day in grades five 
and six—when the total art time for the school year is 
divided by the number of school days. 





Part of every art problem therefore is how to do an 
effective piece of work in a short time 


OUR SHORT TIME METHOD. Notice the person 
in the upper left illustration. Notice the light around the 


arms and how, in the finished illustration beside it, the light 
part has been made dark. This was our method. Each 


child in the class painted one child or more on orange 
paper. Since the children were painted on orange paper, 
we did not paint the skin area but left the orange color of 
the paper. We pasted orange paper on the big, blue 
paper to represent the sandy beach. We did not need to 
cut out the people carefully. We simply pasted them on 
the orange paper beach. The one in the upper left didn't 


look right because the orange paper was placed against 
the green trees, but a few minutes work painted away the 
light orange part behind the arms 


The pictures below were made on colored construction 
paper. The left one was made on purple. The work was 
done quickly for part of the paper was left unpainted. The 
people, waves, stump, and bush were painted black 
Some trees were black, some a bright dark green, and 
others purple. The people were outlined in orange-yellow. 
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The fire was made of yellow, orange, and red. Each 
person was painted by a different child. The right-hand 
photographs on the preceding page show the finished 
beach scene in place in the library. Notice the fountain 
in the distance and the city buildings. Some sails were 
yellow; some trees were yellow-green. This scene was 
very gay with red in the clothing of some of the people 
and brilliant blue water. 


In the panel below you see a group of dancers out-of- 
doors and part of a group on the porch. This mural con- 
tinued, taking in many dancers on the porch and a woman 
sitting with her knitting, looking on. Farther on to the 


Barbara and Peggy of the sixth grade painted their dancers on 
separate pieces of paper which were then connected to form 
their part of the mural 
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right a city community of tall houses with many interesting 
colors was painted. On the opposite shore above the 
little houses, a tiny church spire rises high against the 
clouds. 


A visitor said, when she looked at the flag, the gay 
colors, the eager faces on the children, and the church 
spire, ‘This mural could be called ‘Faith in America.’ ' 


These murals add life and color to the library. The 
children feel more at home in a room they help to dec- 
orate. They feel like worth-while people when they 
decorate their school. They feel encouraged when they 
see parents, visitors, and classmates enjoy their work. 


Alice and Carol painted the dancers out-of-doors, 





MODERN 
MUSIC 
MURALS 


ALICE HALE 
GRAND FORKS 


NORTH DAKOTA 
reported by 


Janice Brown, Student 


HE theme of the Recreation Room was centered 

around musical animals. The colors used were 
browns, greens, and reds, typical of the jungle. This 
room is used for band and orchestra rehearsals, the 
showing of movies, and teen-age dances. Mr. Leo 
Haesle, the bandmaster, often refers to the musicians 
as ‘‘white elephants,"’ so in the rear of the room are 
two large, white elephants, sitting on gold bricks 
representing the superior characters, showing contrast 
between good and bad. One elephant plays a harp 
the other a flute. In the front of the room are four 
kangaroos—two mothers and two babies One 
mother plays a trombone and the other plays a bass 
viol. On the right wall, as one enters, is a donkey 
kicking a drum, and jungle designs. On the left a 
hippo plays a mouth organ and a giraffe holds a saxo 
phone. On each of the pillars is a maestro in the act 
of conducting, along with the music symbol of Central 
High School 








PAINTING 
EXPERIMENT 


JESSIE TODD, LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE fifth grade likes to do things quickly. At right 

are four pictures, half finished, while at center left are 
the same four pictures, finished. 

The illustration at lower right shows four more pictures 
made by the same method. 

The subject matter of both groups of pictures was ‘‘city 
life." The horizontal and vertical areas lent themselves 
to city backgrounds 





In the rainy-day pictures at 
right the background colors 
were made of leftover paints 





which had pink mixed in 
them. When the white boats 
and umbrellas were added, 
the white didn't stay white 
even though it was added 
when the background colors 
were dry. The pink tinted 
the white a very little which 
helped to make a lovely 
harmony with the grays,deep 
reds, and dull blue-greens 
The children also enjoyed 
this approach. 
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The four at left illustrate ‘Our 
School."’ One of the most im- 
portant people is the hot-dog man 
with his white apron over his black 
trousers. The pure white cart and 
apron were very pleasing in the 


} picture with the grayed colors 
Notice how John used his back- 


§ ground to suggest the horizontal 


planes of the school. He added 


windows and a few outlines. 


When Mary made the picture 


“8m showing the name of the school 


one child said, ‘I like the right 


B part halfway across their faces. 


It makes me think of the way sun 


+ and shadow half cover things." 


Another said, “‘I like it because it 
looks modern.” 

We used leftover paint mixtures 
for the background patterns. We 
had tans, greens, reds, all grayed 
because they were mixtures made 
by scraping out bottles of left- 
over paint. 





CREATIVE COLOR PAINTING 


(Continued from page 310) 


Then a yellow spot was painted near the center 
of the paper. On one side of the yellow spot we 
tried a red spot, blending the two with definite 
brush strokes, trying to produce a wide range of 
hues from yellowest yellow-orange to reddest red- 
orange. Then our brushes were thoroughly washed 

This step was repeated with blue and then a 
white area was painted along one side of the red 
through yellow to blue, and blended into the 
greens and oranges, trying to keep the tints clear 

The previous experiment was also made using 
black through all the shades and colors 

These steps we tried with all the primary colors 

Children who will do this and still have time for 
other free experiments of their own show consider- 
able growth in conception of the theory of color 
For further experience we examined the previous 
experiments and discussed the discoveries we had 
made. We felt we were now better prepared to 
begin painting on a representational basis 

The choice of subject is important. It should be 
something which stimulates the children’s imagina- 
tions—a shape reasonably familiar yet not so 
common that they can't visualize it clearly, and a 
color which will challenge their power of color 
| shall describe a tiger lesson because it seemed to 
fulfill our requirements successfully 

We used the same material as in our experi- 
ments, except for the paper. A paper of contrast- 
ing color to the shape we were going to paint 
seemed more satisfactory for this lesson, thus we 
worked with a rough blue-green paper instead of 
the bogus 

No mention was made of shape for fear of re- 
calling outlines again. Instead, | said, ‘You have 
discovered a lot about colors now, and what hap- 
pens when we put them together. Think now about 
the color of a tiger. What color would you start 
with if you wanted to mix a tiger color?" 

The answer was unanimously, ‘Yellow 

So they began with a good big oval spot of 
yellow on the blue-green and blended into it 
whatever they chose to make a “good tiger color."’ 
Even the children who were saying that they were 
‘no good” at art eagerly painted a tiger colored 
oval. Soon someone noticed that the blue-green 
paper showed through the yellow-orange paint 
with much the same effect as blue paint. At this 
point we discussed the characteristic shape of the 
cat family and decided to add a round spot at one 
end of the oval and a little above it for the tiger's 
head, and connect the two with a neck shape 
We then talked about the shape and position of 
cat legs and painted them. Ears, eyes, and tail 
sprouted spontaneously. Someone asked about 
stripes, so we looked at a colored photograph of a 
tiger and noticed the pale under-belly and breast, 
so worked white into these parts of our paintings 

We originated individual backgrounds of all 
kinds. High grass, short grass, mountains, lakes, 
palm trees appeared. No labor in mixing little 
pans of paint, no anxious questions about whether 
mixtures were all right. Thus, in a flow of satisfac- 
tions, we had found out about the use of color for 
creative painting 


NATURE IN DRAWING 


Continued from page 299) 


Even if the observer is not satisfied with Illustra- 
tion 2, the improvement over Illustration 1 is great 
and that is the main thing. We know that on the 
way from his mind to his paper much has been lost 
from the picture in the boy's imagination. But the 
same happens to great artists. We should learn 
not to be influenced by what is lost but by what is 
gained and where we can recognize improvement 
It is important that each study be an improvement 
over the preceding one. Therefore it is helpful 
to file the compositions of each pupil in a folder 
in the order of origin and to determine develop- 
ment according to this evidence. It would be 
wrong to criticize a single composition without 
considering the previous one 

Illustration 3 shows us the work of an 11-year- 
old girl who is far below the average in her class 


(Continued on page 10-a) 
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Qulls Eye Construction 
> Paper has the Highest 


YQ in it’s Class 


* Performance Quotient 


<i" [7 om These outstanding qualities of Bull's Eye Con- 
struction paper assure you of the best possible performance on all 
classroom arts and crafts projects 


@ Heavitr and stronger — the only 85-pound sulphite stock con- 
struction paper 


@ Finer surface — the only construction paper suitable for water 
color and pen and ink 


@ Easier for sculprure — the only construction paper that folds 
either way equally well 


@ Truest colors — compare them for intensity and variety “of hue. 


Prove to yourself that Bull’s Eye is the superior construction paper. 
Send coupon for FREE sample book, today! 


STICK WITH THE BEST— USE 


ADHEZO > 


Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, quicker drying . . . ideal for 
all mounting and craftwork. For best resules, use che 
quality team — Butt’s Eve Construction Parer AND 
Abuezo Paste. 
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The Brightest Name in Color! 


No. 1485 


SQUARE PASTELS 


48 colors 


For your pleasure... a new Alphacolor set 
of 48 square pastels in a perfect sequence 
of 48 brilliant and sparkling colors. And 

these new pastels possess the smoothness and 
soft velvety texture characteristic of all 


Alphacolor Pastels 


Each pastel is ; inches square, 234 inches 
long. Packed in handsome black and red- 
orange box 


Send $3.50 for this De Luxe Set 
postpaid anywhere in U.S.A 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS + Chicago Heights, Ii! 








Send tor o FREE 
Instruction Book 
for SARGENT Ol, 
Woter or Poste! Colors 


inger Pc 
ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. 


American Artists’ Color Works 
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RK Pek 4 sel 8 
SEND 10¢ FOR CATALOG 

ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 


THE SEARCHLIGHT 
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est. During the session the program is enriched by 
field trips to native markets, craft centers, and 
village fiestas. After the Workshop, several 
specially arranged trips will be conducted for 
Workshop members who wish to visit other regions 
of Mexico 

For information write: Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, Ad- 
ministrator, Mexican Art Workshop, 238 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. or to Frank Kent, 
Syracuse University, 601 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 
2,N.Y 


* * 


As a Contribution Toward Encouraging 
qualified students to enter the art teaching pro- 
fession, The Art School at Pratt Institute is offering 
several Dean's Scholarships for the Art Teacher 
Education Department for September 1952. Each 
of the scholarships is worth $1800, or full tuition 
for four years. Students interested in applying 
should write to the Registrar, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn 5,N.Y 


* 


The Sixth Annual Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Festival of Music and Drama, scheduled 
this year from August 17 to September 6 with lan 
Hunter as artistic director, will feature leading 
artists of five countries ina comprehensive program 
of opera, drama, ballet, symphony and chamber 
music. Famous for its international flavor and the 
high standard of its presentations, the Festival is 
expected to attract a record number of visitors 
from all over the world for its 1952 season. A 
brochure outlining details of the preliminary pro- 
gram may be obtained free of charge by writing 
to the British Travel Association, 336 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


* * * 


A New Graduate Study Program leading 
to a master of science degree in art education was 
inaugurated February 15 by the Institute of Design 
of Illinois Institute of Technology. The program 
will follow a new theory in education curricula, 
emphasizing subject matter rather than teaching 
Candidates will take workshop, 
sculpture, photography, art history, and related 
courses. Thirty-two credits are required for a 
Students may study on a part-time basis 
in the Evening Division or during the summer 


techniques 


degree 


* * * 


Copies of the Child Discovers Music, com- 
piled by Eugene A. Brunelle of the Art and Music 
Department of the Newark Public Library; a list of 
music books, articles, and selection of phonograph 
records suitable for the use of children; and their 
parents, and teachers, are available at five cents, 
for mailing costs, from the Art and Music Depart- 
ment of the Newark Public Library, P.O. Box 630, 
Newark 1,N. J 


* 


The Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., offers folders to 
you, describing courses in Interior Decoration and 
Clothing Construction. And the school is accept- 
ing students in these two courses for the spring 
term. It also offers courses during the summer for 
those unable to attend during the regular school 
year. Write to the school for complete details 





ILLUSTRATED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


ART TEACHING 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


gives you through illustrated 
ideas and instructions the 
projects and lessons which 
have been used successfully 
in art teaching in the grades. 
384 pages. . . 312 of illustra- 
tions. 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


has 16 chapters—drawing, 
paper work, design, holidays, 
lettering, posters, toys, paint- 
ing, crafts, puppets—picture 
study—the subjects you use 
most. 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


is one of the most practical 
books published—you use it 
as an idea book, a dictionary 
of reference for teaching, and 
as your ever-ready source of 
help when you need a lift. 


Send for Your Copy 


ro Gaee)') fe) Bie) 2 ij ee ele 


The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


125 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Send me a copy of the newly revised 


‘ 

! 

! 

| THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos 
: Enclosed is $7.50—Send postpaid. 

' 

' Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege 
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extended to regular subscribers to 
School Arts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Cover 2) 


and diagrams, the importance of clouds in composi- 
tion. It gives you the many different kinds of 
clouds—their ‘‘anatomy'’—and suggests ways to 
use clouds in relation to good design and for 
creating the desired atmosphere in a painting. 
In addition there are photographs of cloud forma- 
tions of diferent characters, which emphasize the 
effect of the sun and shadows in painting clouds, 
and other features helpful to those who paint the 
sky. * * * 


Drawing and Picture Making by Helen 
Stockton. Art Books for All, New York City, 
Publisher. 48 pages. Size, 8'4 by 1054 
inches—paper binding. Price, $1.00. 

This book presents the essentials of drawing and 
picture making in a concise and simple way. It isa 
foundation book, planned for the beginner who is 
anxious to learn to draw and is willing to work at 
it. It starts with a few basic strokes and progresses 
in stages to the threshold of water color, casein and 
oil painting. It is a guide to help the beginner get 
started—not a copy book. By using it as the 
author suggests you will soon develop your own 
style of technique—the true measure of an artist— 
and derive pleasure (and perhaps profit) sketching 
and painting. 

Notice 

In SCHOOL ARTS for October 1951 we re- 
viewed the new book by Elizabeth Harrison, SELF- 
EXPRESSION THROUGH ART, published by 
W. J. Gage & Company of Toronto. Word has 
recently come to us that publishing rights to this 
book for the United States have been transferred 
to Chas. A. Bennett Company, Peoria, Illinois. 
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LOOK TO A 
Specialist 
FOR YOUR 
POTTERY 
SUPPLIES OUR 41st YEAR 


KILNS + GLAZES « COLORS * MOLDS + CLAYS + EQUIPMENT 


We offer o complete line of ceramic moterials for 
school use. Cone 06, and cone 010 clays, colors and 
glozes. They air-dry and fire without special handling 
Cone O10 glozes ore leadiess, used safely by ele 
mentary grade students. Cone 010 materials fire in 
much shorter time, are craze-free, hard, and strong 
Write for beautifully ilivstrated catalog and instruc 
tion book. It's FREE 
PEMCO CORPORATION 
POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY DIVISION 

5601 Eastern Ave. DEPT. C-1 Baltimore 24, Md. 


= 








MATERIALS FOR THE 
METAL CRAFTSMAN 


@ Sterling silver in sheets and wire for 
jewelry making. 
@ Metal Working Tools. 
@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Helpful, instructive books and portfolios. 
We invite y 
ana sur ies. oenc 
of art metal and jewelry equipment 
ment refunded on first $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 


SCHOOL ARTS for June is titled 
DESIGN 
You'll find many creative ideas in it for 
your classes—and summer program too. 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocationzl Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
RE: ADY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forFREE Our established policy is to ship or 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2010, Chicago 24, til. 


Write foday 














DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write for Catalog 

ae faneew, CRAFT SHOP 
A 


ve, Wheeling, W 














M ssr.c BIGGEST CATALOG YET sarc a 
ES 
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CER A MIC 
MATERIALS and EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials 
and equipment available 


Potters Wheels — Kilns — Clays 
Glazes — Tools — Books — etc. 


If you haven't tried our liquid underglazed 
colors, send for information 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
(WA 4-6019) 











Specify 
AMERICAN 
for Quality 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





45-49 SO HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
12 EAST 4tet STREET NEW YORK 17. N.Y 











Handicratt Kits 
Complete popular priced line suitable for 
every age group. Made from quality tool 
ing leathers. Available only through your 


handicraft supply house. Write us for 
name of distributor nearest you. 


— LEATHER GOODS MFG. CO. 
1439-S N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 








-SERAMO 


ECONOMY AND 


RESULTS G4, 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze, and 
Aa Te 
listing prices? oe Geamees Avs 
Chicago 5. ttl 


FAVOR RUHL & CO.. INC. 





NATURE IN DRAWING 


Continued from page 7-a) 


The drawings in Illustrations 4 and 7 are, respec- 
tively, the works of an average, and of the best 
school girl in the same class. Each child had 25 
minutes and still the difference is considerable 
Such results force a comparative consideration of 
pupils’ work but it is important that there are 
represented not only poor, average, and good 
pupils but that the different interpretations are also 
considered. In a discussion of the work the teacher 
alone should not pass judgment but by clever 
questions cause the class to find how it would be 
possible to express something more clearly and 
convincingly 

““Mistakes’’ as variations from the real picture 
will occur but the elimination of them by teacher's 
correction is absolutely wrong and will not be of 
any benefit to the pupil. Besides, it is much more 
important in a consideration of Illustration 4 to 
point to the horse's attitude which can be called 
noble and to bring out how it is expressed, than 
to criticize ‘‘mistakes."’ 

The study of art should, of course, not stop with 
the works of the pupils but should include higher 
art. This selection requires a fine feeling on the 
part of the teacher. Works which are too natural- 
istic and, for our purpose, too much “‘done"’ can 
easily discourage the pupil and will not help very 
much in his work. Therefore it is best to take 
examples in which a matter of line and form is 
visible and which are like those of the children, or 
at least related to them. Our examples may show 
that the art of antiquity and prematurity is espe- 
cially appropriate with the folk arts; even in the 
high art we find, as Illustration 11 shows, good 
material for the study of art in the primary grades 

Illustrations 4 to 8 show an obvious endeavor to 
comply with the demands that the curriculum 
explains, ‘From the child-like form language of the 
third and fourth grades the lessons lead to an ad- 
vanced style and to richer expressions by clarifying 
and extending the pupil's imagination and by 
developing his feeling of form and handicraft 
ability.” 

The horse cut from wood, Illustration 8, is a 
result that normally could not be expected in the 
elementary school. But it reminds us not to neglect 
plastic form at any grade level. The sense of 
touch has even older rights than the eye and the 
form built from feel and touch advances inner 
creativity which must be the basis for every genuine 
creative application. Therefore we not only re- 
mind the teacher of clay but also recommend 
wood and plaster. 

It is advisable to often change material and the 
manner of working. For working out a clear total 
form of an animal, plant, tree or human being, the 
silhouette of the form is always recommendable 
With them the form actually started, as is proved 
by the troglodytic drawing of the Old Stone Age, 
Illustration 9, and other early periods, 10, 11. In 
the folk arts the silhouette has always held a 
special place. Cutting with the scissors forces clear 
decision and concentration of form 

In Illustration 6 we see clearly the special charms 
of the lino cut. The editor of the book in which it 
was printed originally says, ‘‘We see the horse in 
personal comprehension of the self-willed total 
form which forces the zoological scientist to a piti- 
ful smiling and which inspires the owner of a racing 
stable with horror but it gives the artistic eye much 
satisfaction and pleasure. We look at the hairs 
of the skin and the foliage with satisfaction and 
enjoyment because we do not find a dead spot— 
everything is filled and animated with marvelous 
prickling warmth and pleasure to the last and 
smallest detail.’ These words confirm everything 
that we require for the study of nature. 








IF IT’S LEATHER, we have it! 


Choose from one of the largest stocks of 
leather, lacing, kits, and leathercraft 
accessories in the country. Send for 
free catalog and price list full of 
project ideas, etc. 
SAX BROS., INC 
Dept. SA 
1111 North Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








WANTED 


Salesman contacting schools to represent 
outstanding, well-established art materials 
firm. Straight commission basis. Send full 
qualifications and references to: 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
500 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 











SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Creative Art’Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts . 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 
Stagecraft 
Guatemala Art Crafts, 
Revised Edition, deLemos 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
New Revised Edition 
100 Years of Costumes in America, Kerr 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 


Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History of—Egyptian 
to 1840 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical . 
Historic Design—Medieval 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 
Lettering, 21 plates. 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, ae a Modeled, 
17 plates, 814” 
Textile Seomntinn, 7 plates 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 — -7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 
The Age of Chivalry 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—4!4” x 5) 
for students—10 sets 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 125 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammet Co, Kendal! Sa 
Clerfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
Dallas 2, Texas Practical Drawing Co 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and ‘ Stationery Co 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Bros. 922 Oak St 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Newark 8,N.j. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jellif Ave 
Oklahoma Sv 2. Okie. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 
Pasadena 2, A. C. Vroman, inc., 383 So Pasadena Ave 
San Francisco : ‘Cali Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 
San Francisco 3, Calif, Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co 
Syracuse 4,N. Y Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANADA—prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg 
Saskatoon, Edmonton 


$7.50 


$20.00 


Send me.. 


Enclosing $ 
Or send bill to Board of Education 
Name 
School Address 
City. State . 
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NEW BOOK.. 


100 V ears of 
Costumes 


in America 


by Rose Netzorg Kerr 


A complete, authentic story—de- 
lightfully written—of the lastcentury 
of costumes in America. 


Your costume design and fashion il- 

lustration lessons will have new interest 

and enthusiasm, and your work of 

preparation is quicker—easier with 

this book to help you. And for cor- 

relation with American history and 

literature it gives you a rich new 

source of intriguing ideas. 

From the first pages showing costumes 

of the 1850's to the final pages illus- 

trating 1950 styles, you find a ‘fashion parade” of authentic, detailed draw- 
ings bringing you the dress-of-the-day. Page after page showing ladies’ 
dresses, hats, shoes, hair styles, accessories, complete ensembles and yes, even 
lingerie, plus children’s dresses and suits. And for your quick reference and 
convenience, the material is grouped in 10 year periods; giving you complete, 
authentic information on styles, and accessories for each decade. 

The text is written in a delightfully interesting style; a running commentary on 
the ‘life and times’ of the last century. Humorous sidelights—quotations—ev- 
olution and changes in style details. Plus complete information on art media 
used to make the drawings (pencil, pen and ink, crayon, charcoal, water color 
and washes)—giving you extra background material. 

Every page is ready to use, saving you many hours looking up source material 
for fashion design and illustration; period puppet costumes, correlation with 
American History and Literature, authentic mural painting, and plays. Order 
copies for classroom and library today. Your work will be easier and it's a 
joy to read. 


80 pages—size 71/ x 10 inches. Price $4.95 postpaid. 








“Cucrything jor Leathercraft” 


Write today for your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 
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ONE-FIRE CERAMIC GLAZES 


@ Prepared, easy to apply ® Apply directly to greenware 
®Do not run in firing ® Fire glossy in one firing 
© Can be used on figurines @ Available in 60 colors 
Sample set ¢ olors fo ly $2.00 postpaid. Catalogue included 


BERGEN ARTS, 108 Anderson St., Hackensack, N. J. 

















Look to a specialist for your 


Craft Leather and Tools 


Sixty years’ experience handling craft leather assures you 
TOP QUALITY and a COMPLETE RANGE of kinds 
and grades of craft leather and tools—plus prompt, efficient 
service with every order Priced at levels sureto fit your budget 
Send for free catalog. Mail orders receive prompt attention 


1992 J.J}. CONNOLLY 1952 
Dept. 4S 181 William oe New York 38, New York 











AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








The DAVIS PRESS Inc., Publishers 


125 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA at $4.95 each. 


Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days. 
Name 
School Address 
City Zone State 
Please indicate your position. 
Teacher _| Supervisor _| Director (| Designer —) Superintendent (_) Librarian 


Pa . 99 IC eon 6% 
. “ 
CROWN IS “TOPS” IN LEATHERCRAFT 
TOOLS and ACCESSORIES 
Everything for the teacher, student 
and professional. Carving cow 
hide, tooling and non-tooling 
croft leathers. Complete kits ready 
to assemble 


write Dept. S 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG -, 





22 SPRUCE ST. 
NEW YORK 38,NY. 




















Advertisers would like to know 
you saw their ads in SCHOOL 
ARTS. Please tell them so when 
answering an ad. 
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6 Crafts 


Elementary 
and Advanced 


IN NEW MEXICO 


STUDY 


Write tor information 
and catalogue 


Graphic Arts 
Art Education 
Art Workshops 


Fully Accredited Courses 
leading to the B. A. and 
M. A. degrees. 


NEW MEXICO 
HIGHLANDS 
UNIVERSITY 
Las Vegas, N. M. 


2 SUMMER TERMS 


JUNE 2 
JULY 12 


JULY 12 
AUG. 15 








THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


Landscape, Figure 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising, 
Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 173. 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 30,1952 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, III. 








PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL &; 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus. Int. decoration, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus , Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog 


Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 




















HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 
World Famous School 


Hand Weaving, Spinning and 
Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leathercrafts, 
Stencil Art, Ceramics, Metalcrafts, 
Jewelry, Enameling, Lapidary. 
Many other crafts. 








Twenty-four instructors, with excellent training and ex- 
perience. Well-equipped shops. Modern living condi- 
Reg- 


ster now for summer courses, before classes are filled 


tions in a rare and beautiful setting. Costs low 


Write to the registrar for complete information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 





SHOW YOUR STUDENTS 


this exciting film 
“EDUCATION OF AN 
ARTIST” 


Covers all phases of art training 
presented by strictly profes 
sional art schoo! Only charge 
$2.00 for shipping and in 


surance. Runs 18 
16mm 


information 


SUMMER COURSES 
for teacher un 
der famous vis 
iting instruc 


For dates and 
address 
Motion Picture Dept 




















DO 
YOU 
HAVE 
STUDENTS 
with ARTISTIC 
TALENT ? 


Guide them to success! 
Nationally famous 65-year 


min 


tors. B. FA old school offers full 4-year 
and M.F.A course on professional level in 
degrees 9 major fields of art. Faculty of 
55. beautiful 12'2-acre campus, 

modern studios and equipment, dor 

mitories. Privately endowed. Low tui 





VA 4461 Warwick 


tion Degrees. Send us names of tal 
ented students 


We will send catalogs 


KANSAS CITY Art Institute 


and SCHOOL of DESIGN 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


School of Design for Women 


107th Year-internationally known 
artist-instructors. Diploma and de- 
gree courses in Advertising Art 
Art Ed_, Fashion Design and Ill... n- 
terior and Textile Design, Painting 
and I!!. Crafts. Day and Saturday 
classes. G.I. and State approved. 
Dormitories; dining room. School 
physician. For catalog, write 

1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 








syracuse university © school of art 


vin bes Pine brook 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


june 29 to august 8 


the adirondack 
full university credit 
write: prof. merlin f. pollock, school of art 


syracuse university, syracuse, n. y 











GET A DEGREE IN ART 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. Courses leading to B. S., 
A.A.A. degrees, 2-4 year programs for high school 
graduates or college transfers. Major in Commercial 
Art, Fashion or Book Illustration, Art Teacher 
Training, Interior Decoration. Individual guidance. 
Academic courses included. Catalog 
Waite D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 














the MEXICAN 


art workshop 
JULY 10 — AUGUST 14 

© field trips 
® spanish 
Optional 


@ silvercraft 

® painting 
University Credit 

SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Syracuse University, University College 
601 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, N. 
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“COLORADO CRAFT CAMP 


A new idea for Art and Craft Teachers combines a 
real Western Guest Ranch experience with craft instruc- 
tion. Two terms (3 weeks each) beginning July 7 
Limited to 25 guest-students 


A card will bring full information 
TOM BARBER, Director 
1050 Pike View Street Denver 15, Colorado 
tte 














~ OF BUFFALO 

w Water Color—freehand Drawing— 

« Summer Graphic Arts—Cratts—F igure Draw- 

wi ession ing—Art History—Mei#hods in Art 

> ART Education—Degrees in Art 

Z s 

5 COURSES SEND FOR A CATALOG 
June 30 - August 9 THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

s ’ Session, Buffalo 14,N. Y 

> 25th Yeor DUMAMOr 








READERS’ GUIDE TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAY 1952 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


The Art Institute of Chicago 12-a 
Boston University 12-a 
Colorado Craft Camp 12-a 
Kansas City Art Institute 12-a 
Moore Institute of Art 12-a 
New Mexico Highlands University 12-a 
Penland School of Handicrafts 12-a 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 12-a 
Syracuse University Mexican Art Workshop 12-a 
Syracuse University Pine Brook Summer 

School of Painting 12-a 
University of Buffalo, Summer Session 12-a 

ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Art Crayon Company B-a 
Bergen Brush Supplies 4-a 
Binney & Smith Company lea 
Milton Bradley Company Cover III, 7-a 
Craftint Mfg. Company 4-a 
CVH Laboratories Company 5-a 
Delta Brush Mfg. Company 3-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 4-a 
General Pencil Company 6-a 
M. Grumbacher S-a 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc S-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2-a, 3-a 
Talens & Son, Inc 6-a 
Weber Costello Company B-a 
F. Weber Company 3-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc 9-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
B & I Mig. Company 6-a 
Bergen Arts ll-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House S-a 
Pemco Corporation 9-a 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studios, Inc 2-a 
Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc 10-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc 10-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 9-a 
Favor. Ruhl & Company 10-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 5S-a 
Handy & Harman S-a 
La Clair 3-a 
Leisurecrafts 2-a 
Lily Mills Company 2-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 9-a 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc 4-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

Arrow Leather Goods Mfz. Company 10-a 
J. J. Connolly ll-a 
Crown Leather Company ll-a 
Robert J. Golka Company 8-a 
J. C. Larson Company 9-a 
Osborn Bros 3-a 
Russo Handicraft Supplies 9-a 
Sax Bros., Inc 10-a 
Sto-Rex Crafts 6-a 
Tanart Leathercraft Company 10-a 











Reproduction of a painting made with Milton Bradley Finger Paints 


MILTON BRADLEY 4 
FINGER PAINTS 


The fine, swishing action of finger painting has an instant appeal to 
youngsters of all ages. Milton Bradley Finger Paints are especially designed 
to make the most of this expressive medium. Colors are brilliant, uniform, 
and the paints have been brought to exactly the right creamy consistency 
through careful selection of materials and skilled processing. You'll find 
them amazingly versatile for use in craft projects as well as an inspiring 
challenge to progress in design and painting. Remember, too, that 
Milton Bradley Finger Paints are harmless to both skin and clothing 
and can be washed easily from any surface 


In economical bulk jars of gallon, quart, 
pine, half and quarter pint size — red, 
yellow, green, blue, brown and black. 


FREE... write today for our new catalogue of Milcon Bradley materials and 
for a copy of the fascinating book on finger painting, ‘Adventures in Color."’ 





In 6-color box sets complete with spatulas 
and paper — 8-oz., 4-oz., and 2-oz. jars. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
FINGER PAINTING PAPER CRAYRITE CRAYONS SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Especially prepared for finger painting — bring you professional quality at no BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
in 24 sheet rolls and 100 sheet packages. extra COst. 
































RS that w-h-i-s-p-e-r 


or SHOUT! 


PRANG TEMPERA and 
seg POWDER TEMPERA COLORS 


olo ws or colors 
with a t tlhe nie depe nd on 
PRANG tI VIP PE KR 4 Puned Palet™ colors 
eithe i mpowder. They're free-flow 

troke eoverage . are 
od. metal, cardboard 


never chip, 


PRANG CRAYONEX 


The original three- 
way medium for use 
on paper, wood or 
fabric. You can get 





- 
i 
i 
|. 


the glossy black gift 
packages of Cray- 
onex in a variety 
of assortments and 
izes for all ages. 


PRANG WATER 
COLORS 


The first and still 

the finest colors for 

sparkling pictorial 

|] epresentation. Un- 

The Ameri can f Crayon Company my) excelled for smooth- 

Sandusky, Ohio New York S ess, brilliance and 
easy mixing. 


Yes: 


\ 


POSTER 
PASTELLO 


color sketching, 
ien and demonstration 


on paper or the chalkboard, 





